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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 
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Please the Farmer 
and Earn Your Pay! 





Friend farmer appreciates any service you 
can render him. In his way he is a mer- 
chant as well as a producer, so he can return 
any compliments you have to offer. 


The National No. 88 Barn Door Hanger 
meets a long felt need. It is carried closer 
to the rail than any other adjustable hanger. 


/ 





It is protected against intrusion by bird 
and storm by the long extended cover on the 
rail. 


Packed one pair in a box complete with all 
necessary parts; bolts, lag screws, etc. 


Feature “National No. 88” next week! 


Write for “direct-from-the-factory” de- 
tails. 


National Manufacturing Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 


Copyright, 1916. International News Service. 
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An Old Store Remodeled 


A. L. Sherk of Chambersburg, Pa., Makes Several Marked 


Improvements 


The modern store front of A. L. Sherk, Chambersburg, Pa. 


a 
see ita ag 


Team 


The windows are very well lighted and the front 


is attractive both day and night 


HERE are five stores to supply the hardware 
to the 15,000 people of Chambersburg, Pa., and 
to those who live in the prosperous farming 

territory that surrounds it. The store of A. L. 
Sherk is the oldest and is generally considered to 
be one of the best. 


The history of the store dates back to the time of 
the Civil War. In 1864 a great part of the town of 
Chambersburg was burned and in the reconstruc- 
tion which followed a hardware store was opened 
on the same corner on which the present establish- 
ment is doing business. Mr. Sherk began as a boy 


The right-hand side of the store. The fronts of the shelf boxes 


are finished in egg-shell white enamel. The method of 
displaying chisels is illustrated in the insert 
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in the store 42 years ago and has been associated 
with it ever since. Through several changes he 
gradually acquired part ownership until 1898, when 
he took over the business in his own name. 

The store front while answering its purpose satis- 
factorily enough at the time it was built, had be- 
come sadly out of date and the interior was in need 
of remodeling. The early part of this year a new 
store front was installed and a decided improve- 
ment made in the interior. The new front meas- 
ures 21 ft. in width on the main street. The corner 
window extends along the side street for a distance 
of 26 ft. The vestibule is 9 ft. deep. Over the 
window is an attractive canopy of glass and iron 
which is edged with a number of inclosed lights. 
The attractiveness of these at night in conjunction 
with the well-lighted windows has greatly added to 
the pulling power of that section of the main street. 


The Store Front 


A. L. Sherk and his son, Harry, knew just what 
they wanted for a store front. They presented their 
ideas to a local architect for execution. That he did 
not fall down on the job is evident by an observa- 
tion of the front itself. The windows are of the 
most modern construction. The lighting was recog- 
nized as a proposition out of the realm of the archi- 
tect or the owner. A poorly lighted window will 
often consume more electricity and involve as great 
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lights, the gloom created by a dark ceiling and drab 
fixtures could not be dispelled. But during the 
duller months in the early part of the year a new 
steel ceiling was installed and an indirect system 
of lighting substituted for the old drop lights. The 
samples were removed from all the shelf boxes and 
the fronts were finished in egg shell white—a finish 
that is soft and mellow. A re-arrangement of the 
stock took place and the drawers were again re- 
sampled. A wall case was built for bathroom fix- 
tures and another for tools. The front section of 
the sample drawers was inclosed in glass to protect 
the samples and the finish of the boxes. 


Displaying Chisels 


In the case devoted to tools is a system of display- 
ing and carrying a stock of chisels that is decidedly 
out of the ordinary. Its value lies in the fact that 
it allows a comprehensive stock to be shown where 
they are at once available. Often the sheer strength 
of numbers lends weight in making sales. It has 
proved to be the case in this instance. 

The accompanying illustration together with a 
little description explains the method that is used. 
A number of pieces of strap iron 114 x 11 in. were 
used. At a local blacksmith shop the 11% in. on the 
end of each piece was bent at right angles with the 
remaining portion and two screw holes drilled in it 
and these countersunk. Then semi-circular pieces 





A recent display in one of the new windows of A. L. Sherk, Chambersburg, Pa. 


an outlay for fixtures as one that is perfectly illumi- 
nated. It is a matter that should always be sub- 
mitted to experts. A blueprint of the windows was 
sent to the manufacturers of a well-known line of 
lighting fixtures that throw a strong light on the 
goods displayed, but are themselves invisible. By 
reference to this blueprint it was possible to pre- 
scribe the exact size and type of fixtures to be used 
in the windows and even the size of lamps to give 
the best results. Because of this foresight, A. L. 
Sherk now has a pair of perfectly lighted windows 
that work long after the store is closed. The light 
from the reflectors is confined entirely to the win- 
dows themselves. None of it is wasted on the side- 
walk. In this way a decided saving in current is 
effected over the old plan of lighting. 


A Bright Interior 


Before the remodeling took place the store was 
dark and in spite of the addition of extra strong 


were punched from the upper edge. These were 
made in three sizes to accommodate the various sizes 
of sockets on the chisels. 

The brackets were then screwed in the case in 
the manner shown in the illustration. A few inches 
below each one a harness hook was screwed in place. 
The socket of the chisel being a trifle larger than 
the hole in the iron in which it is placed is held 
in position when the blade rests on the hook under 
the next holder. When the racks are filled the re- 
sult is an attractive showing of a line that is seldom 
given prominence. 


Another Display Fixture 
A little display rack for small sizes of brass 
and copper wire, used in the rear of the store, 
while hardly the most ornamental of fixtures, 
answers its purpose admirably. It is simply a 
narrow piece of plank screwed in the end of a 
counter. Half a dozen large spools are attached 
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to it by means of bolts which allow them to be re- 
volved. Some of the wire is bought in coils instead 
of on spools. A little knob placed on the side of 
one of the spools serves as a handle for use in wind- 





A simple rack for wire. The second spool from the top 
has a knob that serves as a handle 


ing the wire from the original coil to the spool, 
from which the selling of it is decidedly easier than 
it is from the coil itself. This is not by any means 
an unusual fixture. There are still, however, a 
number of instances where small wire is sold from 
coils when it might be sold much more easily from 
spools and this display rack may serve as an in- 
centive for the construction of one somewhat on 
the same order. 

Harry Sherk, the son of the proprietor, devotes 
part of his time to the care of the two new show 
windows. These displays are not elaborate but 
they are neat and attractive. There is good gun- 
ning country around Chambersburg. There are as 
a result some good displays of hunting supplies 
produced in Sherk’s new windows. Each year a 
number of excellent specimens of the various kinds 
of game are secured and mounted by a taxider- 
mist. They prove exceedingly valuable for window 
display properties and for interior use during the 
hunting season. 

The owner of this new store is Sherk by name but 
not by nature. Otherwise, he would probably be a 
clerk now instead of the owner of a store that is 
considered by the townspeople to be one of the 
handsomest stores in the Cumberland Valley. 


Coming Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Headquarters, Skirvin Hotel. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
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TION, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION COoN- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CoN- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HArp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
9, 1917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both asso- 
ciations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16, 1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


NoRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
16, 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


Cincinnati Dealers to Co- 
operate in Stocks 


THE Cincinnati Hardware Guild, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

held a meeting at the Business Men’s Club recently, 
President Weigel presiding. The present cost of hard- 
ware goods was a matter that was discussed, and the 
existing rate of advances on everything was a matter 
of deep concern. All the members were urged to turn 
over their dead stocks and a general list of these will 
be forwarded to each member monthly. It was brought 
out that a suburban merchant could frequently use 
goods that the city merchant could not dispose of and 
vice versa, the city merchant frequently had demand 
for stocks that were unsalable in the country. In 
order to go into this matter of exchanging stocks, it 
was decided to hold a special meeting at the Business 
Men’s Club on Nov. 17 at 8 p. m., and all members of 
the guild are urged to attend. 

































Washington News 


Penny Postage—Price Maintenance in the Supreme Court 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8, 1916. 


N old-time poet, whose bones have long since 

crumbled to dust, once declared that water 

falling day by day would wear the hardest 
stone away. By keeping everlastingly at it the ad- 
vocates of penny postage, especially as applied to 
drop letters, are now in a fair way to win a big 
victory. 

Postmaster General Burleson, who has rarely 
been able to see virtue in any proposition that did 
not concern the parcel post, has somewhat reluc- 
tantly capitulated to the penny postage hoomers, 
the most active of whom are the retail merchants 
of the country, and in his forthcoming annual re- 
port will specifically recommend one-cent postage 
on drop letters and will probably go so far as to 
express an opinion favorable to cheaper postage on 
all first-class mail. In a letter addressed to the 
secretary of an organization which for a long time 
has devoted its energies to boosting one-cent letter 
postage Mr. Burleson recently said: 


Burleson Favors Penny Postage 


“I favor one-cent letter postage and intend to 
make an effort to have it inaugurated as soon as 
postal affairs can be so adjusted as to permit the 
reduction in revenue that would be occasioned 
thereby. It may take some time to accomplish this, 
but it is my purpose in my next annual report to 
recommend the one-cent rate on drop letters. I 
*hope that the next Congress will adopt the recom- 
mendation.” 

The Postmaster General’s example appears to be 
contagious, for since his declaration Representative 
Moon of Tennessee, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, has come 
out in advocacy of one-cent postage, foreshadowing 
the passage by Congress at the coming session of a 
bill granting the penny rate on drop letters. Mr. 
Moon says: 

“IT am under the impression that conditions in 
postal affairs will be such that we will be justified 
in passing, at the next session of Congress, the bill 
to provide for one-cent postage on drop letters. I 
hope that we may, before a great while, pass other 
legislation which will enable us to go to one-cent 
letter postage.” 

While Messrs. Burleson and Moon are to be con- 
gratulated on having somewhat tardily recognized 
both the demand for penny postage on drop letters 
and the entire practicability of the scheme, it is 
surprising that two men so closely identified with 
the postal service should not long ago have ac- 
knowledged the fact that the reduced rate on drop 
letters would certainly increase rather than di- 
minish the postal revenues without adding ma- 
terially to the cost of the service. 


No Income Lost on Drop Letters 


The Post Office Department estimates that the 
biggest factor in the cost of handling the mails, in 
fact, the factor which exceeds the combined cost of 
all other items, including free local delivery, is trans- 
portation. On drop letters, however, there is no 
transportation charge; hence but two items of ex- 
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pense are chargeable against this class of mail, 
namely, collection and delivery. In the very small 
town where there is neither collection nor free de- 
livery there is absolutely no expense incident to the 
handling of local letters, as the cost of maintaining 
the post office would be the same irrespective of 
the strictly local business it might transact. 

The problem, therefore, boils down to the effect 
of cutting the drop letter rate in two. Will the 
reduction sufficiently stimulate the use of the local 
mail as to offset the decrease in receipts? 

There is hardly a retail merchant in the land 
who will not at once answer this question by risk- 
ing his reputation as a business man upon the as- 
sertion that a one-cent rate on drop letters will 
enormously increase the use of the mails, especially 
by merchants, and will actually produce receipts in 
excess of those under the existing two-cent rate. 


Will Benefit Small Merchants 


The small merchant now thinks twice before he 
attempts to canvass his customers with letters at 
the rate of two dollars per hundred and usually em- 
ploys printed circulars sent out in unsealed en- 
velopes bearing one-cent: stamps, the whole propo- 
sition being far from convincing. Give him the 
privilege of sending neatly typewritten or long- 
hand letters appealing specifically to his own trade, 
protected by sealed envelopes and bearing a stamp 
which will no longer suggest the nearest waste- 
paper basket as ultimate destination, and the aver- 
age up-to-date dealer will fall over himself to utilize 
the new scheme. 

It may be suggested that any very substantial 
increase in the use of drop letters will call for more 
letter carriers and collectors. Surest thing you 
know! But don’t forget that if this business gets 
so big that it takes more men to handle it it will be 
because the pennies are rattling into the Post Office 
Department’s coffers at a rate fhat will far more 
than offset the increased cost of doing the business. 


A Big Postal Experiment 


At midnight a few nights ago a big change took 
place in the postal service. On more than 95 per 
cent of the railroads of the country the transporta- 
tion of mails was switched from a weight basis to a 
space basis. This change took place in accordance 
with a provision of the last Post Office appropria- 
tion act, permitting the Postmaster General to make 
the experiment to determine the practicability and 
fairness to the railroads and to the Government of 
the space method of fixing the compensation of the 
roads. 

Knowing the Postmaster General as you do you 
might assume he would soon render a verdict in 
favor of the new system, which the railroad man- 
agers have asserted means a big reduction in their 
pay. Burleson has always played the parcel post 
as favorite and any scheme that would tend to re- 
duce the cost of handling the mail would release 
funds that would be available for closing the gap 
between the receipts and expenditures of the mer- 
chandise post. If the saving were big enough it 
might be possible for the Postmaster General to in- 
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crease the weight limit of parcel post packages or 
even to reduce the rates. 

But Congress was too foxy to leave it to Burle- 
son. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been appointed umpire and its members are all from 
the furthermost corners of Missouri. Mr. Burle- 
son will have to show them, and show them good 
and plenty, before he can make his innovation stick. 


Explanations That Don’t Explain 


In the meantime Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Praeger, who is also chief press agent of 
the department, is already out in optimistic bul- 
letins prophesying the overwhelming success of the 
new scheme. In one of these statements Praeger 
says: 

“We are convinced here at the department that it 
is a far more equitable plan than the weight system, 
and I believe that the majority of the railroads 
have come to our way of thinking. 

“Under the old system of weight payment, the 
impracticability of providing permanent weighers 
for all mail necessitated the establishment of an 
‘average weight’ carried by the different routes day 
in and day out, and it was upon this basis that the 
roads were paid. Sometimes it worked fairly, some- 
times unfairly to either the Government or the rail- 
roads. This can readily be understood when you 
consider that the railroads handling our Texas 
mails have had to carry the big increase brought 
on by the stationing of the troops on the border for 
the same remuneration they carried mail for in the 
average days before the troops were placed there. 
The average had been established, and that was the 
way the system worked. 

“The space system doés away with all such con- 
ditions. Using the same equipment, constant re- 
adjustment is provided for as conditions change. 
And I believe, as a matter of fact, that nearly three- 
quarters of the roads handling the mails will get 
more pay for the services they render the country.” 


Taught a Lesson by Parcel Post 


There are some rich nuggets in this statement 
of Praeger’s. The first is the assertion that the 
“majority of the railroads” regard the new basis 
with favor. As a matter of fact the roads, smarting 
under the injustice of the bunco game by which they 
were saddled with the parcel post practically with- 
out compensation, are unanimously opposed to the 
new system and fought it tooth and nail. In fact, 
Burleson repeatedly charged in statements issued 
by the press bureau of the department that under 
the old system of payment by weight the roads 
were “robbing the Government,” and he frequently 
cited the opposition of the roads to the proposed 
change as one of the strongest arguments tending 
to show that the innovation was in the interest of 
the taxpayer. 

Such glaring inconsistencies would be amazing 
to a fair-minded business man unfamiliar with the 
methods of politicians running the Government, but 
they only go to show that if you have a press bureau 
operated at public expense you can say one thing 
to-day and a diametrically opposite thing in three 
or four weeks and get away with it. Don’t try to 
do it at intervals of a fortnight, for the dear people 
can remember as long as that, but if you’ll wait a 
month you needn’t be afraid to switch from black 
to white. 


Who’s “Robbing the Government” Now? 


Notice that Praeger says that in his opinion 
“nearly three-quarters of the roads handling the 
mails will get more pay for the services they render 
the country.” Now, if this is true, how can he and 
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Burleson, both of them officers sworn to protect the 
interests of the Government and the people, counte- 
nance a scheme that will result in spending more of 
the taxpayers’ money for a service which the rail- 
roads have heretofore rendered on a basis which 
they are perfectly willing to continue? 

Have the shippers of the country found the rail- 
roads so unwilling to accept freight rate increases 
that it has been necessary to take the matter to 
Congress and cram the extra money into the rail- 
road treasuries with the aid of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? Of course, Praeger’s assertion 
i3 the sheerest rubbish and in his brief statement, 
above quoted, Praeger furnishes all of the material 
to demonstrate that fact. 


Straining at Gnats and Swallowing Camels 


Few spectacles could be more moving than that of 
Praeger and Burleson shedding crocodile tears over 
the plight of the poor railroads called upon to “carry 
our Texas mails” to and from the soldiers on the 
Mexican border “for the same remuneration they 
carried mail for in the average days before the 
troops were placed there.” But remember that the 
swelling of the Texas mails on account of the pres- 
ence of our little vestpocket army on the Mexican 
frontier isn’t a drop in the bucket to what Burleson 
did to the railroads when he dumped the parcel 
post upon them without a penny of additional com- 
pensation. Strange, isn’t it, that Praeger should 
have used as an illustration this insignificant little 
affair, wholly ignoring the mastodonic incident of 
the launching of the parcel post? Possibly because 
both Praeger and Burleson hail from Texas. 

But let us get down to brass tacks. What Mr. 
Praeger would say, if he were sincerely trying to 
state fairly the attitude of the railroads, would be 
this: As between the weight basis heretofore em- 
ployed and the space basis, as Burleson proposes 
to employ it, the railroads practically without ex- 
ception would prefer the weight system. What the 
railroads are asking, however, and what any fair- 
minded man would be willing to concede, is a new 
regulation providing for the weighing of the mails 
annually instead of every four years as at present. 
Tremendous changes take place in four-year periods 
of the twentieth century, and a business arrange- 
ment of any kind that is not subject to revision as 
often as once a year is likely to work a hardship 
to one party of the agreement if not to both. 


An “Anti-dumping Clause” for the Railroads 


It is barely possible that there may be a small 
railroad or two that would prefer to carry the mails 
on a space basis if the space could be accurately 
measured at all times than upon a weight basis 
determined only once in four years. Of course, 


Praeger does not make this clear, for a frank state- 


ment of the facts would give away the department’s 
case. 

What the railroads really want is a sort of “anti- 
dumping clause” in their mail contracts which 
would insure their being paid for the work they do 
each year and not merely for what they did the last 
time the mail happened to be weighed. 

The interest of the retailer in all this is that if 
the railroads get what’s coming to them there will 
be no more cyclonic changes in the parcel post di- 
verting business to the mail order houses. 


Price Maintenance in the Supreme Court 


A mighty interesting issue is soon to be threshed 
out in the United States Supreme Court concerning 
price maintenance. A day or two ago the Court 
granted a motion to advance the case of Isador 
Straus et al. (Macy & Co.) vs. Victor Talking Ma- 
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chine Company and argument will be heard Dec. 4 
next. Upon the outcome of this case—that is, as- 
suming that Congress does not legislate in the 
meantime—will depend the legality of many of the 
agreements under which patented articles are now 
distributed by wholesalers and retailers. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company licenses 
dealers to sell its machines and takes great pains to 
keep them out of the hands of price-cutters. Price- 
cutting is Macy & Company’s middle name; hence 
they have trouble in securing Victor machines and 
records. The contention which they set up in this 
proceeding is set forth in their petition, as follows: 
_ “The licenses issued by the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company and its agreements with distributors 
and dealers under which possession is transferred 
and the use of the machines is permitted are mere 
cloaks for an actual sale of those instruments and 
records, coupled with an attempt to control the suc- 
cessive resale price, both to dealers and to the pub- 
lic; that patentee has no further interest in the 
purchase price or royalties to be received from the 
public or the licensed dealers ; that the ultimate title 
with the right of present possession and use is ex- 
pressly given, and that the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals (for the second circuit) is contrary 





Coupon Companies to. Fight 
Adverse Laws 


ACCORDING to Edward F. Spitz, of New York, 
who is counsel for several coupon concerns, 
coupon companies have determined to devote less 
effort to fighting anti-premium legislation in the 
courts as a result of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in March, and will make 
their strongest attempts to prevent such laws from 
being enacted in the various State Legislatures. 

In an interview printed in the New York Journal 
of Commerce, Mr. Spitz pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court decision, holding that laws prohibiting 
the use of coupons, or taxing them so heavily as 
practically to prohibit them, are not in violation of 
the Federal Constitution, will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by minor Federal Courts. While this does 
not affect the supremacy of the State Courts over 
the State Constitutions, he feared that little relief 
could be obtained from the courts in the future 
against anti-coupon acts. In this case, he said, the 
chief defence of the companies against agitation 
must be conducted in the Legislatures, informing 
the public of the merits of the coupon plan and per- 
suading the legislators from passing the measures. 

Reports current in the retail trade recently have 
been that in consequence of the Supreme Court 
decision the Sperry & Hutchinson Company, prob- 
ably the largest trading-stamp concern in the coun- 
try, had determined to give up its merchandise 
stamps and issue only gold stamps, redeemable in 
cash or in merchandise at the store of the issuing 
company. This report was based on the paragraph 
in the decision intimating that while State Laws 
prohibiting merchandise stamps were not in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, such laws as applied to the 
gold premium slips might be so held. 

' W. G. Hamilton, vice-president of the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company, denied the report of a change 
of policy. He said that while the company has re- 
cently issued more gold stamps than usual, this has 
been a result of repeated requests by retail dealers 
and customers, and not because of the Supreme 
Court decision. Another factor causing a greater 
willingness to do this lies in the enormous advance 
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to Bauer vs. O’Donnell, 229 U. S. 1; United States 
vs. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Company, 222 Fed. 
Rep. 725; Ford Motor Company vs. Union Motor 
Sales Company, 225 Fed. Rep. 373; that the system 
for marketing complainant’s goods constitutes an 
unreasonable restraint upon alienation and is con- 
trary to the federal anti-trust laws against mo- 
nopoly and to the United States Supreme Court de- 
cisions condemning systems of a similar nature; 
Dr. Miles Medical Company vs. John D. Parke & 
Sons, 220 U. S. 373; Straus vs. American Publish- 
ers’ Association, 231 U. S. 222; John D. Parke & 
Son vs. Hartman, 153 Fed. Rep. B. D.; Montague 
vs. Lowry, 153 Fed. Rep. 724; and American To- 
bacco Company vs. United States, 226 U. S. 49.” 


Congress Racing with the Court 


In view of the willingness of the Court to ad- 
vance this case for argument it may be assumed 
that every effort will be made to expedite its final 
determination. The friends of the Stevens bill de- 
clare that price maintenance will .be approved by 
Congress before the Court renders its final judg- 
ment in this case. Whether the Court or Congress 
crosses the line first there will soon be something 
doing in price-maintenance matters. 


in the cost of premiums in the last year, said Mr. 
Hamilton. He stated that the company will con- 
tinue to push its premium coupons as before, except 
in such states as Washington, where their use has 
been prohibited. The fact that the Sperry & Hutch- 
inson Company has about 600 premium stores in 
all parts of the country, which would be discon- 
tinued if the premium plan were abandoned, prob- 
ably gave rise to the great interest of retail dealers 
in the report. 

Mr. Spitz said that in several states, Louisiana, 
Washington, and in a number of Federal courts, the 
laws prohibiting coupons have been held constitu- 
tional. Suits are now pending in Maryland and 
Colorado. 

A method employed by the Eagle Stamp Com- 
pany, one of the largest western concerns, in re- 
taliating against states which have passed laws 
opposing coupons, was outlined. The assumption 
of the stamp company is that the acts have been 
adopted at the instance of certain retailers. Ac- 
cordingly, in these states the company is using its 
surplus funds to establish five and ten-cent stores, 
which naturally compete with local dealers. 

In the opinion of Mr. Spitz, the position of the 
premium companies is stronger now than a year 
ago. He said one result of the agitation ‘against 
premium companies has been to drive them to adopt 
such stamps as the cash redeemable slips, which are 
equally as profitable, and which he claims cannot be 
assailed by antagonistic legislation. He stated that 
the coupon companies are confident of success in 
their fight in the legislatures, and that a great cam- 
paign of publicity upon which they are embarking 
will solidify their position. Numerous petitions 
are being prepared in various states for presenta- 
tion at the meeting of the assemblies, was the as- 
sertion.—The Editor and Publisher. 


Tedious Narratives 


oof? you think people ought to be perfectly frank in 
admitting their mistakes?” 

“No,” replied Miss Cayenne. “People who pride 
themselves on admitting their mistakes usually get 
into the habit of telling hard luck stories.”-——-Washington 
Star. 
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Hardware Age 
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Two window displays, featuring Erector toys, which were made this week in Pennsylvania hardware stores by 
Biddle Hardware Company is disposing of $250,000 worth of Erector toys in six weeks. The big Philadelphia 
salesmen, five special salesmen and two window trimming experts working in the trade the biggest toy deal in 


Greater Publicity for the 
Bicycle 


At a meeting of the United Cycle Trade Director- 
ate held recently at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
complete plans for carrying forward the “Million 
Bicycles” campaign during the year 1916-17 were 
ratified as recommended by the sales promotion 
committee. Secretary Olin announced at the out- 
set of the meeting that the authorized campaign in 
behalf of Christmas selling of bicycles was well un- 
der way and that by the first of November every 
retail dealer in the United States would receive val- 
uable suggestions for creating interest in the bicycle 
as a Christmas gift. In this connection the com- 
mittee would co-operate by furnishing specially pre- 
pared electrotypes. The co-operation of the news- 
papers of the country is also assured for special 
Christmas bicycle issues. ‘ 

As a result of this meeting, headquarters will be 
opened at an early date in New York City and a 
secretary will be employed to have entire charge of 
the details of the campaign. Two men will also be 
employed who will spend their entire time visiting 
retail dealers, explaining to them every phase of 
the “Million Bicycles” campaign, organizing the 
dealers of the cities into dealers’ associations, su- 
pervising road races, bicycle weeks, giving instruc- 
tion in window display, advertising in moving pic- 
ture theaters, and endeavoring to be of the utmost 
possible service in awakening new interest in the 
bicycle in every city they visit. They will report 
daily on every dealer they visit to the central office 
so that the directorate may be in a position to act 
promptly and effectively. 

Dealers are to be assisted in the making of win- 
dow displays. The directorate will loan to dealers 
life-size and expensive cut-out designs handsome- 
ly printed in colors. The cut-outs will be so ar- 


ranged that the bicycle itself and not a picture of 
it will be a part of the display. For instance, one 
of the cut-outs will be the figure of a man arranged 
so that he is sitting upon a bicycle in riding posi- 
tion, his face reflecting the pleasure of his ride. An- 
other cut-out will be a life-size representation of a 


girl out on a country road, resting beside a pictur- 
esque, vine-clad rail fence with her hand upon the 
handlebar of an actual bicycle. In connection with 
these displays, other material for trimming the win- 
dow attractively will also be furnished. A large line 
of electrotypes for illustrating newspaper advertis- 
ing, circulars, folders, etc., will be furnished. It is 
said that these electrotypes will be even better than 
those furnished for “Bicycle Day.” Wherever deal- 
ers or dealers’ associations use the newspapers, ma- 
terial will be furnished to such papers that will be 
of great assistance in featuring the bicycle. 

Bicycle racing is to be undertaken and promoted 
on a large scale and there will be another “Bicycle 
Day” or “Bicycle Week,” probably at different dates 
in different sections so as to make it a big opening 
of the season everywhere. Special plans and co- 
operation will be given by the directorate in con- 
nection with these opening celebrations. 

Plans particularly adapted to making the bicycle 
prominent in fairs and local celebrations will be 
brought to the attention of dealers in localities 
holding such entertainments. An effort is to be 
made to secure bicycle races on the programs of all 
big athletic events. Special work that has already 
been begun in connection with the Boy Scouts and 
the Y. M. C. A. will be continued; in fact the direc- 
torate will utilize every oppcertunity that presents 
itself for doing some practical constructive work in 
behalf of a bigger bicycle business. 


Questions Manufacturers’. 
Boost in Prices 


MANUFACTURERS are invited to answer the 
following letter through the columns of HARD- 
WARE AGE: 
EUFAULA, ALA. 
To the Editor: 

With reference to your editorial of Oct. 19, “The 
Matter of Prices,” I think it is time for the jobbers’ 
or retailers’ association to institute an investiga- 
tion as to why some of the manufacturers have 
boosted prices so unreasonably. 
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the window display experts who are assisting so materially in the whirlwind campaign in which the Supplee- 
jobber reports that sales this week are up to expectations, which were high. With a hundred regular traveling 
hardware history promises to be a rousing success 


Bolt rods may have advanced from 150 to 200 
per cent, but I can see no reason for a 250 per cent 
advance in the finished goods. Bolts are selling at 
from 10 to 15c. per pound, while the rods are only 
costing about 3c. per pound. 

The manufacturers are now asking about $3 per 
doz. for a light galvanized well bucket that weighs 
21 lb. to the dozen, while the material from which 
they are made costs approximately $1 on the present 
open quotations. 

I understand a certain manufacturer is now quot- 
ing $2.77 per dozen on a certain chain hame fas- 
tener that only weighs 71% lb. to the dozen, which 
is equal to about 37c. per pound. 

It is an easy matter to mislead the public as to 
the value of an article that is sold by list price and 
discounts, and there has been a wholesale reduction 
of discounts and raising of list prices, when it would 
have been more difficult to advance the prices if 
weights and quality of material had been considered. 

Yours very truly, 
W. ALTON CLIFTON, 
CLIFTON HARDWARE COMPANY. 


Martin-Senour Convention 


(HE thirty-third annual convention of the sales- 

men of the Martin-Senour Company, Chicago, 
Ill., was opened recently at the general offices of 
the company, 2514-2526 Quarry Street, on Thurs- 
day morning. After the roll call the men inspected 
the paint and varnish factories. Salesmen repre- 
senting all territories in the United States east of 
the Missouri River were present. 

The first business session was held at the Hotel 
LaSalle and was opened by an address of welcome 
by Z. E. Martin, president of the company. Mr. 
Martin said that 33 years ago the salesmen’s con- 
vention was merely the meeting of two young 
salesmen at lunch. To-day the company has four 
factories at Chicago, Lincoln, Montreal and Winni- 
peg respectively and has salesmen covering prac- 
tically every part of the continent. At a Friday 
morning session an address was given and a dem- 
onstration of Martin-Senour products was directed 
by E. C. Frantz, vice-president of the firm. The 





advertising and sales promotion plans for the com- 
ing year were dwelt upon and new features were 
explained to the salesmen. . 

The annual family dinner of the salesmen and 
the home staff was held at the Hotel La Salle, after 
which the salesmen were guests of the company at 
a theater party. Various miscellaneous business 
was disposed of at the Saturday morning session 
when the convention was formally brought to a 
close after the adoption of the slogan, “Make 1917 
Our Biggest Year.” 


Proposed Merger of Wire 
™ ° 
Companies 

yous wire companies having plants in Worcester 

and Clinton, Mass., with a present capitalization 
of $3,450,000, are considering a proposition to 
merge in a new corporation capitalized at $15,000,- 
000. The companies which have been asked to en- 
ter into the new combination are: 

The Spencer Wire Company, Worcester, capitalized at 
$2,000,000 and operating plants in Worcester and Spen- 
cer, employing about 900 hands. 

The Wright Wire Company, capitalized at $650,000 
and operating plants in Worcester and Palmer, employ- 
ing about 1000 hands. 

The Morgan Spring Company, capitalized at $400,000 
and operating two plants in Worcester, employing about 
600 hands. 

The Clinton, Wire Cloth Company, capitalized at $400,- 
000 and operating a plant at Clinton, employing about 
1000 hands. 


The project was started some months ago but up 
to the present time none of those approached has 
given an option to the promoters. There is some 
question as to the final outcome of the deal, as at 
least one of the concerns interested is not anxious 
to part with control of its prosperous business which 
is now largely held in the possession of one family. 
The officials of the local companies have denied that 
any steel company is back of the proposed merger. 
It is expected that some positive action will be taken 
in the next week or two and it is predicted that at 
least three of the companies named will be absorbed. 
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Fifteenth Section 
ONDAY, Aug. 30, 1915. Well, sir-ree, Mr. 
Diary! Five hundred and eighty-six dollars 
worth of business is going some, believe me! 
I keep saying over to myself, Five eighty-six—five 
eighty-six! It doesn’t seem real, somehow, that we 

















“You are going to turn out your pockets before you 
leave this office,” I said angrily 


could take in so much money in one day in our little 
town; and yet, there it is—five eighty-six! 

What a clearance we’ve had to-day! Most of 
the goods are gone, and our total for the four days’ 
sale is $1,090. Five eighty-six! There it is again! 

The boys are all dead tired. I sent Wilkes about 
7 o’clock to get some hot coffee and sandwiches for 
us, for we had a continuous crowd of customers 
in the store and not one of the store crowd could 
think of leaving. We took drinks of coffee and 
bites of sandwich in between serving customers, 
and the coffee was all cold before we got through 
with it. 

Well, to-morrow is half-price day. Wonder what 
will happen? You remember my telling you, Mr. 
Diary, how I discharged Myricks a few weeks ago 
and how he went to work for Stigler? Well, Stig- 
ler fired him after a couple of weeks, saying that he 
had found out all he knew and had no further use 
for him. Myricks had been looking for a job since, 
and I knew I would have to have some extra help 
for the sale, so I put him on again. In fact, I told 
him that if he behaved himself I might be able to 
use him for the winter, for it has been tremend- 
ously hard work for our little force to take care 
of the business, and I felt that if we had another 
clerk it would relieve me to do some more planning, 
and might also allow Jones or Larson to do some 
soliciting for business; for I haven’t forgotten what 
that pencil sharpener man told me and when I am 
well through this sale I am going after business 
on it. 


Well, Myricks came in Thursday morning, and he 
seemed to be working well. I noticed, however, to- 
Gay, that he didn’t ring up one of his sales. He had 
sold over $6 worth of goods and I saw him put the 
money in his pocket and go after another customer. 

I called him to one side later and said: 

“Myricks, why didn’t you ring up that sale?” 

He went red, and then white, and said: 

“Er—er—you see—lI’ll tell you—that other cus- 
tomer was impatient and I wanted to get to him 
quickly and I thought it would save time and I 
could ring it up later.” 

“Don’t do it!” I replied sharply. 
sale as you make it!” 

We are too busy to dispense with him now, but 
I wonder—I wonder. 

Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1915. Well, half-price day is 
over and no more goods are left! I keep singing 
that all around the house. Half-price day is over 
and no more goods are left! Sounds like music, 
doesn’t it. It is music! Sing it over, friend Diary. 
Doesn’t it sound good? 

The sales to-day were $427. Of course when I 
say there are no more goods left, I mean there are 
perhaps thirty or forty odd items left, and those 
will probably be all sold out to-morrow. 

The total for the sale, then, is $1,517. My adver- 
tising cost me $127, so that my net cash from the 
sale is $1,890. That shows me a cash profit of $24. 
And gee whiz!—doesn’t that bank account look 
good! 

I am going to take up that note of $1,000 at the 
bank right away. It will seem good to get rid of 
that. And I am going to Barrington to-morrow 
morning and pay $250 on that $1,250 loan for which 
he took a mortgage on my farm. 

Gosh, it does seem good to have some money, 
although when you take $1,250 and $1,390, there 
isn’t much real cash left. Still, I haven’t been 
buying much, and my bills are unusually small this 
month. 

Tum-te-tum-tum, half-price day is over and no 
more goods are left! I think I have a little robin 
singing in my heart. I know I rushed into the 
house, took hold of Betty and swung her around 
several times, and sang my little song—‘“Half-price 
day is over and no more goods are left!” We both 
of us behaved like a couple of kids. 

She thinks I will be making a mistake to pay 
off that thousand dollars at the bank. She thought 
I ought to leave $500 of it, for she said I wouldn’t 
have enough money to vay my month’s bills and 
would have to borrow again. 

“Well, they’ll let me do it, if necessary,” I said; 
“and besides, I’m not paying interest on what I am 
not borrowing.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” she said with a laugh, 
“and now come and get your dinner.” 

Dinner, at 10.30 at night! However, what’s meal 
time when you’re busy? How I do pity those poor 
fellows who don’t get heart and soul into their 
work. Time surely does fly when you do! What 
a shirker I used to be when I worked for Barlow! 
The days seemed long then. 

I am going to give all my fellows a special bonus 
this week for the work they have done. I am 
going to give Larson $10, Jones $6, and Wilkes $3— 
that is, an extra half week’s pay. 


“Ring up every 
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Myricks has gone. In spite of being busy I got 
rid of him this afternoon. I caught him again 
putting money in his pocket, and Mr. Pinkham, who 
bought a saw, also told me that he noticed Myricks 
didn’t ring up the money. 

| kept my eye on Myricks, and then, when there 
was a little lull in trade, I called him into my little 
office and ordered him to turn out his pockets. 

“What's that for?” he asked impudently. 

“I want to see how much money you have got 
there,” I said. 

“I don’t see that it’s anybody’s business what 
money I have got in my pockets,” he replied. 

“Well, it has something to do with me,” I returned 
sternly, “for you told me yesterday you were carry- 
ing my money in your pockets. Now I insist on 
knowing what you have got in your pockets!” 

“All I’ve got is money of my own, and I don’t see 
that it’s any business of yours!” 

“You are going to turn out your pockets before 
you leave this office,” I said angrily. My voice 
was raised and the others in the store were gazing 
in our direction. “If not, I’ll call a policeman.” 

“Call him in and be damned,” he said, and he 
struck at me. 

I lost my temper, and this time I’m glad of it, 
for I landed on him and hit him fair and square 
under the jaw. He fell against the desk, upsetting 
a vase full of flowers that Betty had put there. 
He got up, holding his head, and blood was trickling 
from a cut in his cheek where he had caught the 
edge of the desk. 

I was so raging mad that I was prepared for 
almost anything. 

“Now, damn you,” I said with a snarl, “turn out 
your pockets quick!” 

He did so, and I found $37 there. 

“It’s my money,” he said surlily. “It’s my money! 
You touch that monev and I’ll have the law on 
you!” 

I picked up the money, put it in my pocket, and 

said: , 
“Now, I’ll give you iust five minutes to get clean 
out of my sight! Before you go let me tell you that 
customers have seen you putting money in your 
pocket, and I have seen you also! Just let me have 
one peep from you. now or any other time, and I’ll 
have you in jail! Now beat it!” 

I opened the door and he slunk out. 

“T’ll get you yet,” he growled as he left. 

I lost my temper, I know I did, and I’m mighty 
glad I did; for I feel if I hadn’t I wouldn’t have 
given him the lesson he deserved. And incidentally, 
little Diary, I have learned another lesson, and that 
is, never to rehire a discharged employee. I hereby 
promise you, with my left hand extended, that so 
long as I am in business, if an employee ever leaves 
me for any reason whatever, I will never reinstate 
him. He’ll be through forever. 

When I got home to-night, Betty remarked: 

“Why, look at the knuckles on your hand! 
have blood on them! What have you done?” 

“Oh, I just knocked $37 into the cash register 
which was walking out of the door,” I returned 
jauntily. And then I told her the whole story. 

She came over and kissed me and said: 

“Good boy!” and her eyes flashed as she said it. 
“I’m proud of you!” 

Those four words mean more to me than the 
success of this sale. 

Betty and I are going to Boston to-morrow. We 
are going to Boston, I said! I am going to call 
at Bates & Hotchkin’s to buy a few things I want, 
and I am going to call on Mr. Barker, to whom Mr. 
Sirle gave me a card of introduction some time 


They 
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ago; and we are going to have a dinky little dinner 
and take in a show and stay at a swell hotel for the 
night and come back the next day. All by way of 
celebration. 

“You are an extravagant young man,” said Betty 
severely when I told her this. “What train do we 
leave by? I'll be ready.” 

Thursday, Sept. 2, 1915. Had a swell time in 
Boston. We went to see “The Follies” and I told 
Betty I had fallen in love with Ann Pennington. 
“T’ll get jealous,” she said, and squeezed my arm. 

Yesterday I called on Bates & Hotchkin, ordered 
some goods, and told them about the sale. I was 
talking with Mr. Peck, the credit man who called 
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“IT believe that if ever a man wants to find out who is 
responsible for his failure he should look at the fellow 
he shaves in the morning” 


on me that time.I had trouble in paying my bills. 

“That was fine,” he said, “but pretty risky work— 
pretty risky work. You got away with it all right 
this time, but next time I wouldn’t risk so much on 
one sale. 

“By the way,” he asked, “how much did you sell 
during the period of the sale other than the re- 
duced-price goods, or does that $1,517 include the 
sale of regular goods as well?” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “That represents the money 
we took in from the goods which were reduced. I 
can’t tell you what the sales for general goods were 
the first three days of this week, but I know that 
last week we sold $824 worth of goods, so that we 
had a sale on general goods of $320, so that our 
sale really helped rather than hindered our general 
turn-over.” 

“Fine,” he said. “To what do you attribute mostly 
the success for this?” 

“Well, I don’t know. But I do know that the 
enthusiasm of my staff helped a lot, and the help 
I got from Fellows of the Flaxon Advertising Com- 
pany. In fact, I think everybody had something 
to do with it. I know Mrs. Black did,” turning 
around to Betty. 

“I usually find,” said Mr. Peck, “that whether 
it’s success or failure, there’s a woman at the bot- 
tom of it.” 

This morning I went to see Mr. Barker and pre- 
sented the card which Mr. Sirle had given me. 
Barker has a fine, big store on Summit Street. I 
rather expected to get just an ordinary formal re- 
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ception, for I figured that he must be a very busy 
man. To my surprise, he gave me a lot of time. 
He is a most interesting man. I apologized once 
for taking up his time, saying: 

“I mustn’t keep you, Mr. Barker, for you are 
such a busy man and have a lot of things to at- 
tend to.” 

“Oh, no indeed, Mr. Black,” he said. “You know, 
the head of a business should always have plenty 
of time on his hands. I arrange my work so that 
I can go any time I wish to have a round at the 
links. I believe one of the earmarks of a true 
executive is his ability to slam down the lid of his 
desk—that is, assuming he is so old-fashioned as 
to have a roll-top desk—beastly things, they are. I 
think a roll-top desk is an invention of the devil 
to induce lazy people to shove work into pigeon 
holes instead of doing it. Roll top desks are one of 
my pet aversions. As I was saying, I think one of 
the earmarks of a real executive is his ability to 
leave his business at any time and know that it 
will run safely. An executive must reduce work to 
routine as much as possible. He must do the think- 
ing and let others do the doing. It is easy enough 
to get fellows to do things when you tell them 
what to do. I remember,” he said reminiscently, 
“hearing a speaker once say that the value of a man 
from his neck down was limited to $2.50 a day, but 
from his neck up there was no limit to his value. 
Now, an executive uses that part of his body from 
his neck up, to plan work for other fellows to do 
with that part of their body below the neck.” 

“But of course,” I said, “you have a big business 
here. You can hire plenty of people to do all you 
want.” 

“True,” he said, “but remember, it was not al- 
ways a big business; and however small your busi- 
ness may be, you can plan to let others do the less 
important work and keep the more important work 
for yourself. Of course, the most important job 
any hardware man has is to buy right, and to plan 
his sales policies and methods and advertising.” 

Mr. Barker’s desk is on a kind of mezzanine floor, 
from which he can look all over the*store, and while 
he was talking, I noticed that his eyes constantly 
roved over it. 

At one time he suddenly broke off in the middle 
of a sentence and pressed a button on his desk. 
A stenographer appeared and he asked her to send 
Riske to him. In a few minutes a young fellow 
appeared and stood before his desk. : 

“Jim,” said Mr. Barker, “you had a customer a 
few minutes ago who wanted some automobile ac- 
cessory.” ; 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jim. 

“When he came into the store he stood just in- 
side the doorway, and kept glancing sidewise at 
his car?” 


New! Advertising Manager for 


EK. C. Atkins & Co. 


To the Editor: 


We are pleased to announce the appointment of 
T. A. Carroll as manager of our advertising depart- 
ment, succeeding H. T. Benham, resigned, taking 
effect Nov. 1. 

Mr. Carroll has been in charge of our trade serv- 
ice department for a number of years, working in 
conjunction with the advertising department, so 
that he is not a stranger to the details of same, and 
it will always be his endeavor to look after matters 
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“Yea, air.” 

“Well, instead of going to him, you looked at him 
and waited for him to come to you. Now, never 
do that again, for it is bad salesmanship. We want 
to express to our customers by our words and 
actions that we are glad to have them visit our store, 
and that we approach them more than half way. 
Now, for us to stand still and make a customer walk 
right up to us at the end of the counter is not 
expressing that attitude, is it?” 

Jim was silent. 

“Whenever a customer comes into the store, al- 
ways go to him. The very act of walking toward 
the customer makes him feel more at ease; and 
incidentally, when you get a customer like that one 
you had, don’t ask him to come to the rear of the 
store as you did, for he was nervous about his car. 
Instead, you should bring the article to him—that 
is, if it is some small article that can be easily 
brought. 

“Now, this is apparently only a little matter, but 
you know most big things are made up of a bunch 
of little ones, aren’t they? If you’ll just remember 
that, Jim, I’ll be much obliged to you.” 

And with this kindly admonition he dismissed 
Jim. 

I wish I had the ability to give helpful sugges- 
tions like that. 

I made some remark to Mr. Barker about that, 
and he said: 


“If my salespeople are not successful, I am to, 


blame, not they. I am in my position because I 
have or am supposed to have more knowledge of 
business and selling than they, and it is up to me 
to pass my knowledge out to them and to help them 
to become better salesmen. I believe that if ever 
a man wants to find out who is responsible for 
his failure, he should look at the fellow he shaves 
in the morning.” 

“But come,” he said, putting on his hat, “won’t 
you come and have lunch with me?” 

And this big, busy hardware man, who was not 
too big or too busy to take me, a little hardware 
dealer in a small town to lunch, took me over to 
the Essex House, where we had an excellent din- 
ner and a most enjoyable chat; after which he took 
me over to the association rooms, which I had for 
some time wanted to visit, where I met some other 
likable chaps in the hardware business who hap- 
pened to be in town. 

I should have liked to stay longer to talk with 
some of the interesting men there, but I felt we 
ought to get back to Farmdale; so I tore myself 
away, feeling, however, that our joy ride had proved 
to be of practical dollars and cents value to me. 

Here’s Betty after me again to go to bed; so good- 
night, friend Diary. 


(To be continued) 


in connection with our relations with your good 
selves promptly and efficiently. 

It was with great regret that we were obliged to 
accept Mr. Benham’s resignation, which was on ac- 
count of the fact that he had determined to go into 
another field of endeavor that he believes gives 
promise of greater returns in the future and so, of 
course, we had nothing to do but to “wish him God 
speed.” 


With kindest regards, we are, 


Yours truly, 
E. C. ATKINS & Co., Inc., 
N. A. GLADDING, Vice-president and sales manager. 

















A Miniature Lumber Yard 


A Made-to-Order Opportunity for City Hardware Stores 
BY LEONARD TINGLE 


ILLIAM TOMPKINS was an “average” man 
— if such there really be. There was nothing 
radically different about him to distinguish 
him from the several million other men. He was 
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Cases similar to this are now in use in the hardware 
sections of several large department stores 


just an “ordinary” chap. And in order that he will 
never know that he has been held up as one kind of 
a horrible example we have substituted an average 
name for his real one. 

If there was anything that really got on William’s 
nerves it was to see a carpenter working about his 
house. For one thing he hated to think of the bill 
he would have to pay when the job was done, and, 
like most men, he had a liking for tools and for do- 
ing odd jobs. If a new shelf were to be put up, if a 
room needed new moulding, or if his wife wanted a 
new window box, Tompkins picked up the material 
and did the jobs himself on Saturday afternoons and 
Sunday mornings. He had a work bench and a fair 
set of tocls, and while he would never have been 
admitted to the Master Carpenters’ Association, still 
the finished product he turned out was usually a very 
creditable piece of work. 


Meeting Difficulties 


This state of affairs was ideal so long as Tomp- 
kins lived in a country town and was an intimate 
friend of the local lumberman. He could pick up 
the wood he needed from waste pieces and thus se- 
cure it at a very little cost—sometimes at no cost at 
all. The trouble began when he moved to the city, 
leased a house that needed quite a number of minor 
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repairs and decided, as he had always done in the 
past, to make them himself. And our friend Bill 
started to find a lumber yard. 

He discovered the location of one by resorting to 
a classified telephone directory. But the yard was 
several miles from his home. A car ride of about 
a half hour brought him to it. With some difficulty, 
for the lumberman, used to dealing in large quanti- 
ties, was not at all desirous of bothering with such 
small fry, Tompkins managed to secure the material 
he needed. But in order to do this he had to buy 
several pieces much larger than he really wanted, 
and he had to pay an expressman for delivering 
them, as they were too large to take on the trolley 
car. 

When he arrived home his ardor for doing odd 
jobs around the house was considerably dampened. 
He had lost two hours getting his material; he had 
been caused a lot of trouble and inconvenience and 
he had no special desire at that moment of repeat- 
ing the performance. And after the low prices he 
had been paying at the small town lumber yard, the 
cost of the material in the city, plus the cost of de- 
livery and the carfares, seemed like an expensive 
proposition. 

Relief Arrives 

But it takes a good deal to squelch entirely the 
enthusiasm of “a handy man around the house.” 
Some time afterward when there were several other 
little jobs that needed attention and when he was 
deliberating within himself whether he should take 
the time to get the lumber, whether he should have 
a carpenter come to do the work, or whether he 
should pass it up entirely, he ran across an advertise- 
ment of one of the large department stores that 
looked as good to him as an oasis in a desert does to 
a weary traveler. It was a little advertisement oc- 
cupying about 5 in. of single column space. It told 
about a miniature lumber yard that had recently 
been added to the hardware department of this store. 
In it, so the advertisement said, one could find ready- 
cut lumber for hundreds of purposes from the build- 
ing of a little shelf to the making of pieces of furni- 
ture. 

It read well to William. The store was but a few 
blocks from his place of business. The next noon he 
went into the basement of the store and met with a 
welcome surprise. There was a neat rack‘in which 
in handy lengths ranging from 4 to 8 ft., was good, 
clean lumber in rounds, half rounds, square up to 
inch boards 12 in. wide, in addition to various kinds 
of moulding and match boards. The prices were 
marked in clear figures on the sides of the compart- 
ments. For instance, a piece of clear-grained fir % 
in. thick, 4 in. wide and 6 ft. long, cost 18c. An- 
other stronger piece *%, x 9 x 48 in. cost 56c. and 
strips of % x 11/16 x 4 ft. half round moulding 
were marked at 6c. each. He bought the pieces he 
needed and had them delivered at his home in the 
same way a hammer or a saw would be, or so many 
yards of dress goods bought by his wife. 


Increasing Activities 


Now that he could secure his lumber so reason- 
ably and so easily—he found that a telephone call 
would often answer just as well as a personal visit 
to the store—Tompkins allowed his imagination full 
sway with the result that his home received a lot of 
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little additions. He turned his hand also to the 
making of simple pieces of furniture when he found 
he could secure working drawings along with his 
lumber. This necessitated the purchase of a good 
many more tools and he bought the tools where he 
bought his lumber. 

There are a lect of chaps like William Tompkins, 
though many of them have not been so fortunate as 
he in finding a suitable place to purchase the small 
amount of lumber they need to satisfy the desire to 
use tools that seems born in every man. 


Utilizing Mill Waste 


Until recently a great deal of the mill waste lum- 
ber remained as waste and was of little practical 
value to anyone. It was a source of considerable 
loss to lumbermen. The Southern Pine Association, 
through its members, is now converting this waste 
into marketable lumber that can be sold through 
hardware and department stores. A rack has been 
originated that will hold this short-length lumber in 
a wide variety of sizes and dimensions from ¥% in. 
quarter rounds, 4 to 8 ft. in length, to 1-in. boards 
12 in. wide and 8 ft. long. 

The rack itself is 8 ft. in length. The first of 
these racks was placed in the hardware department 
of the Maison Blanche, the largest department store 
in New Orleans. An interesting window display 
was built of samples of stock and of simple useful 
household articles that anyone handy with tools can 
make at home. The new venture met with almost 
instantaneous success and has been taken up by 
many other stores of this character. The signifi- 
cant feature of this is that almost invariably the 
lumber yard is added to the hardware department. 


Pittsburgh Association Active 


A SPECIAL meeting of members of the Pitts- 

burgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel on Wednesday 
night, Nov. 1. The meeting was called at the in- 
stance of W. P. Lewis, and the chief topic discussed 
was “Compensation Insurance.” On Friday evening, 
Nov. 3, the fifth annual reception of the Pittsburgh 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association was held in 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, and was a great 
success in every way. There was a reception from 
8 to 9 p. m., and dancing from 8.30 to 1. The com- 
mittee of arrangements consisted of: Theodore 
Backoefer, chairman; George H. Klauss, Walter F. 
McQuiston, Charles W. Scarborough, Louis J. Heck- 
ler, Samuel K. Waring, George Saupe, George M. 
McKnight and Benjamin A. Maggini. 

Floor committee: George M. McKnight, chair- 
man; J. H. Evans, Jr., Philip B. Heckler, Charles 
W. Scarborough, Paul Kohler, H. Clymer Painter, 
A. A. Allen, J. W. Jones, W. M. Strathern, John F. 
Schultz, H. M. Kirk and N. A. Voegtly. 

The general reception committee was composed 
of most of the members of the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion, as follows: W. F. Lantz, James A. Albert, F. F. 
Brierly, R. M. Bowser, Reynold Busse, Edward C. 
Bartley, Charles H. Bauer, Daniel W. Davies, R. J. 
Foster, A. C. Gauger, Frederick Geyer, L. Hoburg, 
John F. Howe, John Jahn, William Kossler, Thomas 
G. Lindsay, P. W. McCune, E. C. Menn, W. M. 
Mench, William F. Niggel, M. R. Porter, A. H. 
Nickholds, J. B. Rudert, William Fries, George W. 
Smith, M. L. Toohill, Henry J. Voegtly, Joseph 
Steuernagel, Jacob Schuck, H. W. Wickenhiser, Ed- 
ward Walmer, J. Z. Yoest, Thomas S. Smith, Walter 
Klemm, R. W. Edmunds, David Bevan, E. J. Voegtly, 
Charles Borem, A. E. Bergoine, C. R. Emerich, 
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A Toy Lumber Yard 


In the store of John Wanamaker, New York City, 
however, the lumber is sold in the toy department. 
A section is railed off in which is displayed a car- 
penter’s bench and sets of tools. Partly made and 
entirely finished articles are shown and a liberal 
supply of booklets explaining some of the simple 
useful things that can so easily be made is kept on 
a table. Placed in the toy department its strongest 
appeal is made to the youngster, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of lumber sold there to men who 
like to “fix things.” 

It would be hard to imagine a class of merchan- 
dise that would fit better in the hardware stores of 
large towns or cities than would short-length lumber. 
It is good stock for the reason that it is suggestive 
stock—it is stock that creates other sales. The man 
who drops in to buy a few pieces of lumber will be 
in need of nails, paints and perhaps additional tools. 
And the chances are decidedly in favor of his buy- 
ing them where he buys his lumber. ‘ 

And because the buying of this material is made 
so easy there cannot but be an added interest cre- 
ated in home carpentry. When it is discovered that 
a bookrack can be made at a cost of less than half 
the factory-made product could be purchased for, it 
serves as an incentive to the home carpenter to try 
his hand at the making of other articles. 

This opportunity is made to order for hardware 
merchants in large towns or cities. The hardware 
sections of department stores are profiting by the 
sale of short-length lumber, and there is no doubt 
but that the sale of material of this kind will soon 
be adopted by many hardware merchants. 


Harry J. Flecker, William H. Heckert, Paul Kohler, 
L. Schwamborn, A. Brown, George, B. Dine, Benja- 
min Ross, J. J. Boyle, D. W. Bortz, W. M. Bock, 
George Bartley, Thomas Gafney, Edward Helm, 
Richard Floyd, S. C. Gray, Max P. Schmidt, George 
Graff, George H. Hegner, George J. Huebner, George 
Keil, W. B. Thomb, Louis Knell, T. M. Lenfestey, 
J. R. McDowell, Stephen McKay, William F. Nebo, 
Wilfred Patton, George Rome, Samuel McKnight, 
M. D. Salyards, Charles E. Stone, William J. Scholz, 
Henry Smith, William H. Poellet, C. N. Savage, Er- 
nest N. Trader, Max Smith, M. F. McKelvy, W. V. 
Taylor, Thomas O. Jones, Charles W. Walmer, B. E. 
Wylie, William J. Wagner, A. C. Buck, A. J. Eber, 
A. J. Nimpfer, George Neemes, Felix Rehak, Charles 
N. Tyler, J. A. West, R. L. Wampler, J. F. McClain, 
S. Hartstein and J. F. McGara. 

Nearly all the members were accompanied by 
their wives, and the attendance was very large. 
These annual receptions of the Pittsburgh Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association are looked for 
eagerly by the members and increase in popularity 
each year. 





GEORGE J. TURNBULL, for a score of years New York 
manager of the Goodell Company, recently died of apo- 
plexy in his fifty-sixth year. Mr. Turnbull was born in 
Bangor, Me., fifty-six years ago, and because of the 
death of his father he early began to earn his own 
living. He was for about twenty-five years an employee 
of Landers, Frary & Clark, for most of the time at the 
New Britain factory, being for years purchasing agent. 
Later he came to New York and was in their office here 
until he entered the employ of the Goodell Company, 
Antrim, N. H., as manager of the company’s New York 
store, which position he held until he died. He was 
past master of Centennial Lodge No. 118, F. & A. M., 
in New Britain. Mr. Turnbull is survived by a widow 
and two daughters. 

















Increasing Alarm Clock Sales 


How These Clocks Can Be Sold as Assistants and as 
Automatic Reminders to the Housewife 
By T. E. LEONARD 
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Two show cards that could be used with a display of alarm clocks 


O most people an alarm clock is simply a 

disturber of slumber—nothing more—a nec- 

essary instrument of torture that prevents us 
from getting all the sleep we feel our systems de- 
mand, and that also prevents us from getting a 
“services-no-longer-required” notice from the boss. 
And we shall have to take the burden of the blame 
on our own shoulders for allowing such a generally 
narrow opinion to prevail of an article the useful- 
ness of which is by no means confined to the busi- 
ness of breaking sleep. Because we have always 
sold alarm clocks for this one purpose, they have 
been bought solely for this use, and we have gone 
on with a big sales opportunity before our eyes— 
and we have not recognized it. 

You know that there are a lot of families and 
a lot of individuals whose lives are so well regu- 
lated and whose minds work so automatically that 
an alarm clock as a means of arousing them to 
meet the day’s work is entirely unnecessary—those 
people whose eyes open promptly at 5.15 or 7.80 
a. m., as the case may be, and who banish the last 
trace of slumber by three blinks and a shake of 
the head. 

How can you get an alarm clock into a family 
of this kind? How can you persuade the individual 
whose own mind is his best sleepmeter that he 
should invest in a nickle-plated contraption that 
is guaranteed to wake the dead. It is impossible 
to do it on the sleep-breaking appeal alone. We 
might as well try to sell a man who owns a stone 
crusher a nail hammer for the same purpose, yet 
there are very few families and very few indi- 
viduals who have not in reality some use for an 
alarm clock. We simply must discover the correct 
angle of attack. 


Modern Methods in the Home 


Thanks to the enterprise of some of our wom- 
en’s publications and to the progressiveness of 
women themselves, systematic methods are being 
applied to the business of running a home. This 
opens a way for additional alarm-clock sales. 

As an assistant to the one who cooks the alarm 
clock has no mechanical equal. The housewife can 
set the alarm to sound about the time a roast should 
be ready to be removed from the oven or at the 


time the cake should be baked, and go about her 
work with the assurance that she will not be inter- 
rupted in the midst of some other task by the 
smell of burning food. 

There are plenty of women ready to buy alarm 
clocks for this purpose if they can be convinced 
of the freedom of mind that the use of such a time- 
piece will give. But the chances are that most of 
them will never guess of their own accord of this 
new use. It is a dangerous task for any mere 
man to try to break into woman’s sacred sphere by 
telling her how to run her own home. But if you 
have the moral courage to try it and are successful 
in the attempt she will thank you for it afterward. 

Primarily, of course, an alarm clock is intended 
as a reminder to wake up. It requires no great 
stretch of imagination to think of it as a reminder 
of other matters. More than one busy woman 
uses an alarm clock as an automatic memorandum 
of the things to be done during the day. The 
memos are written on a slip of paper and placed 
in the ring at the top of the clock. The alarm is 
then set for the time the user wishes to be re- 
minded of the matter demanding the earliest at- 
tention. When that time arrives the sound of the 
bell calls her attention at once to the work that 
must be done. When this duty is out of the way 
the alarm is set for the next in order. The systema- 
tic arrangement of the day’s work like this, coupled 
with the valuable warning features of the alarm, 
allows the housewife to plan her work with the 
confidence that none of her tasks will be overlooked. 


An Office Assistant 


In some offices the alarm clock is put to a similar 
use—that of acting as an automatic reminder. It 
could be used profitably in many more offices, in 
factories and work shops. Perhaps there is a 
chance to put one at work in your own store. 

These comparatively new uses of the humble 
alarm clock open up an almost entirely new field 
for the window dresser and the ad writer. The 
conventional display of clocks featuring the fact 
that it pays to be on the job early and that an 
alarm clock will help to bring about that desirable 
end is mighty good this time of the year. Never 
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A holiday window of the Duncan & Goodell Company, Worcester, Mass., in which alarm clocks were given a 
very prominent position 


was one built that did not bring in a pretty satis- 
factory share of business. But why not make a 
new appeal to the public—one that gets away from 
the conventional—one that opens up a new terri- 
tory for the alarm clock to invade? Use the “be-on- 
time” idea if you must, but subordinate it for 
a change to the other idea. Almost the mere sight 
of alarm clocks will suggest the use that they are 
ordinarily put to, but the idea of the new uses will 
have to be put across pretty strongly. 

There are big display possibilities here. A stove 
might be shown in the window with a glass-door 
oven—it might have to be an oil stove—in which 
some article of food is supposedly cooking; or the 
oven door of a coal or gas range might be left open 
to answer the same purpose. Let a ribbon lead 
from the oven door to an alarm clock backed up 
by a card explaining that the alarm will ring when 
the food is ready to be removed from the oven. 
Let another clock have a roll of memoranda tucked 


into the little ring in its top. A card on which 
is lettered or pasted a number of notations might 
be worded, “Give your memoranda to a ‘Rattler’ 
alarm clock—it never forgets.” 

These are but two suggestions. Many other 
ways of presenting this argument will occur to any 
aggressive window man. 

And you men whose lot it is to prepare the news- 
paper advertising—if you want to get away from 
the commonplace, as we know you do, if you are 
tired of writing old appeals and rehashing and re- 
peating the announcements of the year before, try 
for a change this new angle of attack. True, we 
have no precedent by which to judge what the re- 
sults will be. The plan has been tried so very 
seldon, if at all, that the use of it has not come to 
our attention. But because the idea is practically 
new should make the prospect more alluring. 

In one of the holiday windows of the Duncan & 
Goodell Company, Worcester, Mass., alarm clocks 
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were featured in an unusual manner. The display, 
like many windows whose appeal must be made 
to the Christmas shopper, contained a great assort- 
ment of items, and the prominence given to alarm 
clocks illustrates the firm belief of this enterpris- 
ing concern in the value of the alarm clock as a 
Christmas gift. 

On two uprights, one on each side of the win- 
dow, the clocks were hung almost touching the 
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glass. A row of them was suspended from the 
ceiling and another row was placed along the floor. 
The clocks were brought so near to the public that 
it was almost impossible for them to be missed. 

The selling season for alarm clocks is on. 
Feature them as sleep-breakers, by all means give 
them space in your displays of Christmas gifts, but 
test the new appeal and widen the scope of alarm- 
clock sales possibilities. 


How a ne Made a Salesman 


The Difference Between Guesswork and Knowledge 
By EARL D. EDDY 


UPERFICIAL knowledge of the goods loses 

many a salesman the business to which his 

house is properly entitled. Frequently a good 
part of the responsibility for this state of affairs 
rests upon the house, but so long as the salesman 
has a tongue or the ability to write a letter of in- 
quiry the major portion of the liability must be 
laid at his door. The house usually makes a spe- 
cial effort to see to it that each man thoroughly 
understands the line. There are, however, a lot of 
people in this world who are afraid to say that they 
do not know or that they do not understand. Sales- 
men will very often tell the sales manager that 
they fully comprehend all the various points which 
he has outlined to them when, as a matter of fact, 
their ideas are quite vague. They haven’t the cour- 
age to admit that they did not get the point. They 
fear that if they ask for further explanation the 
boss will think that they are not as smart and 
clever as they want him to believe them to be. 


Guesswork Cuts Down Efficiency 


Because of this unwillingness to admit their lack 
of comprehension many really good salesmen stagger 
along under a burden of misinformation, of guess- 
work which cuts down their efficiency to a marked 
degree. To be too proud to ask questions has ruined 
many aman. The idea that you will fall in the esti- 
mation of the boss because you admit that you really 
do not know your business as well as he thinks you 
do is erroneous. You may be sure, on the contrary, 
that you will be respected more for having made the 
inquiry, for he will promptly appreciate the fact 
that there at last, is a salesman who has the cour- 
age to admit that he does not know it all. Any rea- 
soning employer would much prefer to have you 
admit your ignorance about some certain point or 
points than to have you go on blundering through 
your territory on a hit-or-miss plan of operation. 
Obviously, it is bound to be more profitable to both 
parties if you are properly and thoroughly posted. 
Ignorance is weakness; knowledge is power. 

While we are discussing the lack of knowledge 
about the business or the merchandise, let us take a 
shot at the dealer. Here the ignorance is appalling; 
it is sometimes abysmal. Yes, there are exceptions 
here and there, but the great mass of merchants 
are not entitled to be called such; they are merely 
storekeepers. Not only are they ignorant of the 
fine points of the merchandise they distribute, but 
likewise of their business. The research work of 
Harvard University and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has disclosed a situation not at all compli- 
mentary to the retail dealers of the country at large. 
The salesman has a tremendous opportunity to serve 
his trade in this connection. He can be a teacher. 
Really salesmen are teachers if they carry out their 


full duties. To teach the merchant how to sell your 
goods should be quite as important as the selling of 
the merchandise to him, for the sooner he sells 
what you sell him the sooner you will be able to sell 
him again. If your dealer knows your line as well 
as you know it there will be teamwork between you 
which will make your sales manager sit up and 
take notice. 

There are words of extenuation to be said for the 
ignorance of the dealer when it is a question con- 
cerning the merchandise. Several thousand items is 
a task for any man. As to his ignorance regard- 
ing the cost of doing business, overhead, depreci- 
ation, etc., there’s nothing to be said except, if he 
fails, “Served him right!” With respect to the 
goods he sells, he should have a broad and thorough 
knowledge so that he may in turn teach his clerks 
how to sell to the ultimate buyer. A merchant can 
hardly expect his salesmen to sell the goods unless 
he himself knows the selling points. So the chain of 
knowledge extends from the manufacturer to the 
last salesman—the clerk—the man who sells the 
goods to the final buyer—and the responsibility of 
the salesman who sells to the dealer is particularly 
heavy in this transfer of information. If that indi- 
vidual does not know his business he is unable to 
transmit to either the dealer or his clerks all of 
the knowledge essential to a proper volume of sales, 
and consequently his business is not what it should 
be and would be if he had taken pains to properly 
post himself. Fear to admit ignorance is thus far- 
reaching in its effects. The man who is ashamed to 
admit that he doesn’t know is standing in the way 
of other men’s profits and, at the same time, deter- 
ring his own progress and money-making capacity, 


The Help of a Can Opener © 


A sales manager of my acquaintance tells a story 
on himself which is quite fitting to relate here in 
connection with this matter of ignorance of mer- 
chandise. In this case the responsibility for the 
lack of knowledge of the goods appears to rest with 
the house, though, in the course of the story, the 
fact is brought out that the salesman himself could 
have relieved his ignorance very quickly by simply 
using a can opener. 

We were discussing this very subject of the un- 
willingness of salesmen to ask questions or to admit 
lack of knowledge about the goods when a letter 
came in from the salesman concerned. His business 
had shown a splendid increase this year, and in com- 
menting on it he said in his letter, “I believe that 
my limited business last season was because I did 
not know what good goods I was selling.” Smilingly, 
my friend handed me the letter to read and then 
related the story behind the sentence I have just 
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quoted. To avoid embarrassment we will let the 
salesman change his name to Smith. 


The Inside of the Can 


“Smith is a good salesman,” began the sales man- 
ager, ‘“‘and when he left here I felt sure he was well 
posted. He had received instructions from me to 
familiarize himself with the goods as he went along 
by cutting samples taken from retailers’ stocks. 
These samples are, of course, charged to his ac- 
count. Thinking to save money on cutting he failed 
to follow my instructions, relying chiefly on his gen- 
eral confidence in the merchandise to carry convic- 
tion. It must be said that he did remarkably well. 
On his second or third trip he called on one of our 
agencies which seemed to be wavering in allegiance. 
The dealer as well as his clerks seemed to be leaning 
toward a competing brand and were not very back- 
ward in saying so. One word led to another, and 
finally they got down to tomatoes. Both the clerks 
and the boss told how much better the other tomatoes 
were and the boss was particularly strong in his 
remarks about prices. Smith looked up on the shelf 
and seeing some of our tomatoes there said: ‘Now, 
just to show you fellows a really good tomato, I’ll 
cut a can of ours against the other brand you’ve 
been boosting. I have a sneaking idea none of you 
have ever looked inside one of our tomato cans.’ ” 

In relating the incident to the boss a few days 
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later, Smith said: ‘Well, when I opened that can 
of tomatoes I was more than surprised. To confess 
the fact frankly, it was the first can of our tomatoes 
I had ever cut. When I poured off the juice, took 
a tooth-pick and lifted out a whole tomato, you should 
have seen those fellows stare. I stared too. They 
did not know that they had a whole hand-packed 
tomato in the house, and though they did not know 
it, neither did I, until I had investigated with a 
can opener. Then they switched to beets in their 
criticisms, and once more we all got a stiff jolt. 
They ate up that can of beets quicker than it takes 
to tell about it. The experience has certainly been 
an eye-opener to me and I hate to think of the busi- 
ness I have lost because of my ignorance of the 
goods. From now on I intend to get bigger and 
better business, because I intend to see what we 
have inside of the can. You cannot sell our kind of 
goods by looking at the picture on the label.” 

That salesman has been going strong ever since 
and he has several times told his sales manager that 
the sole reason for his success has been the fact that 
where before he guessed at the quality he now knows 
and sees to it that the merchants and their clerks 
also know, both by optical demonstration as well as 
by taste. That salesman is now a teacher as well; 
he tells about the goods and then proves his state- 
ments by the goods themselves. He knows his goods 
and so also do his customers. 





The fall campaign of the Warner Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minn., raised havoc with previous records. 
In this display of guns and ammunition the background was made of wall board, painted with a flat old gold 


finish. 


The figure of the woman and the dog will no doubt be recognized as part of the advertising matter of a 


prominent powder company. The figures were cut out and pasted on the board. Uncle Sam on the card in front 
of the display was clipped from the cover of a weekly magazine 


Outlook for Business Good 


FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
To the Editor: 


As has been our usual custom we are sending you 
a photograph of our fall sporting goods window. 
We are very well pleased with the results that we 
obtained from our “silent salesman” this season. 

Our gun and ammunition trade has been very 


good; however, it might have been better had it not 
been for the strong advances in both lines. 

Our trade generally has been good, especially in 
the large volume of business, but our percentage of 
profit may be smaller than in former seasons. The 
outlook is good for fall and winter business. 

Wishing HARDWARE AGE continued success, we 
are, Yours very truly, 

MARION HARDWARE COMPANY, 
F. R. CLELLAND, Manager. 
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An impressive array of stoves in the store of Searle &€ Graham, Ansonia, Ohio 


One Line Method a Success 


To the Editor: ANSONTA, OHIO. 


We are mailing to you under separate cover a 
photograph of our display of heating stoves. At 
the time the photograph was taken, Sept. 15, we had 
twenty-five baseburners and as many soft coal 
stoves on our floor. We had twenty-three base- 
burners sold. We are doing business in a town of 
700 inhabitants. We had no demonstration. We 
gave away nothing, not even a joint of pipe. And 
we have received more money for our stoves than 
ever before. ; 

We are sending you this photograph simply be- 
cause we think some of the readers of HARDWARE 
AGE might profit by using our method of concentra- 
tion and the one line method. 

Very truly yours, 
SEARLE & GRAHAM. 


A New Light-Weight Revolver 


By DOUGLAS WESSON 

HE ideal side arm for the roundsman or watch 

man has always been a comparatively small, 
light-weight weapon, that could be carried with a 
minimum of discomfort and still be powerful 
enough to stop a dangerous character, accurate 
enough to hold its shots in a “two-inch bull” at 20 
yd., and reliable enough to relieve the mind from 
all worry as to the chances of failure to operate, etc. 

Such an arm has been developed by Smith & 
Wesson, of Springfield, Mass., and is shortly to be 
placed upon the market under the distinctive title, 
“Regulation Police’ model. 

The principal features of this model are light 
weight, unexcelled mechanical construction, form 
of outline, and satisfactory handling of powerful 
ammunition. 

The light weight has been accomplished by the 
use of heat treating of the finest alloy steels, which 
allows a great reduction of mass of material and 
an increased factor of safety. The actual weight 
of this model is 17%4 ounces, which is far below the 
weight of any high-class revolver now on the mar- 
ket using the .38 caliber cartridge. 

The mechanical features of this “Regulation 
Police’ model are similar to the well-known .32 


caliber S. & W. Hand Ejector—than which, it may 
be mentioned in passing, there is no more popular 
revolver on the market—with the addition of a 
safety hammer block which renders accidental dis- 
charge impossible should the arm be dropped in 
such a manner that the hammer receives a severe 
blow. 


The form of outline of this arm compares well 
with all of the Smith & Wesson product as to beauty 
of line and excellence of balance. The round stock 
so long the standard for the .32 Hand Ejector, while 
making an unexcelled pocket arm, is hardly suitable 
for a brawny man with a large hand and powerful 
fingers, as the size makes it hard to obtain a firm 
hold. And the target stock supplied to fit this 
arm, while affording a fine hold, is somewhat long 
for pocket use, and, moreover, could hardly be 
called a thing of beauty. 

But by an ingenious method of undercutting the 
rear strap of the frame it becomes possible to fit 
the square butt stocks—somewhat shorter than the 
target stocks and yet affording a firm and pleasing 
hold for the biggest hand. 

The .38 S. & W. Regular, is one of the oldest 
standard cartridges on the market, first designed 
in the Smith & Wesson plant to shoot in the old .38 
Single Action, and proving so satisfactory that 
when later an arm was designed primarily for home 
protection (the Safety Hammerless), it was built 
around this cartridge. When in later years Smith 
& Wesson, still realizing the existing demand for 
“a great big little gun,” developed their .38 Per- 
fected, extensive experimentation proved this cart- 
ridge still worthy of its place in the sun, and the 
model therefore was adapted to it. 

From the very first it has proved to be the ideal 
load for the purpose intended,—that is, a load to be 
shot in a pocket revolver, light enough to shoot 
pleasantly, powerful enough to stop a desperate 
character if hit even in an arm or leg, accurate 
enough to allow satisfactory target practice, and, in 
general, worthy to bear the name “Smith & Wes- 
son.” 

The .38 S. & W. cartridge has all these qualities 
and is a fit ammunition to be used in the latest 
Smith & Wesson offspring,—the “Regulation Po- 
lice.” 
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Preparing for the Holiday 
Rush 


HE hardware merchants of this coun- 

try are face to face with the busiest 

period of the year’s business. Christ- 
mas trade, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, is a strenuous nerve-straining, trying 
period. The abnormal conditions which are 
brought about each December: by the ever- 
growing gift-giving spirit requires all the 
rugged health, all the tact and all the 
patience of the hardware merchant in guid- 
ing store affairs successfully and profitably 
through the mad rush. 

The average individual spends more for 
gifts in the month of December than he does 
during all the other months of the year com- 
bined, and often the bulk of his purchases 
are made in a single afternoon or evening. 

For many years past hardware merchants 
have easily added to their store forces, and 
the additional December work has been 
readily absorbed. This season, however, un- 
usual conditions make next month’s work a 
serious problem. The scarcity of labor has 
drained the hardware stores of the more 
common clerks in many sections of the coun- 
try. This is particularly true in New Eng- 
land and other great manufacturing centers. 
The clerks have gone to factories where, 
they are earning more than the merchant 
can possibly afford to pay them. Thus many 
hardware merchants are facing Christmas 
business with short forces to begin with. 
This means that extra help must be em- 
ployed earlier than usual, and in most places 
more extra help must be engaged. Ready 
money in the hands of a people living in a 
prosperous country where nearly two jobs 
are looking for every man must mean a 
largely increased holiday business. It will 
this year. 

Many of the more progressive dealers are 
already securing their extra help. Many 
high school boys or girls are available and 
glad of the opportunity to earn Christmas 
money. Among the acquaintances of most 
hardware merchants are young married 
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women, who before their marriage were em- 


ployed as saleswomen. Such good help is 
scarce, and the druggist, the department 
store, the jeweler and half a dozen other 
merchants who are on the lookout for extra 
help may get first choice unless you are alert. 
Christmas business is bound to be enormous. 
Now is the time for real business prepared- 
ness. 


Taking Thought for the 
Morrow 


O successful business lives solely in the 
present, but rather by that long-headed 
thoughtfulness which endeavors to pro- 

vide for the future by forecasting its proba- 
bilities and its likelihoods. 

It is easy enough to-day to make money in 
the hardware trade when demand is heavy 
and prices advancing, but it will be a differ- 
ent story when the keen edge of buying is 
dulled and prices are on the down grade. One 
way of counteracting and offsetting that in- 
evitable situation is by being well out of 
those goods which are going out of use, and, 
contrariwise, being headquarters on those 
lines which are new and on which demand 
is growing, for there is always more money 
made on new goods than on old lines which 
have become staple, and whose prices are 
known to all. 

It requires some thought and observation 
to keep in touch with all the constantly chang- 
ing currents of demand in the hardware 
world, but it is an interesting and fascinating 
job, and the only way by which the dealer 
can know definitely the goods that are gradu- 
ally going out of use, and those new articles 
which have come to stay. The line of auto- 
mobile sundries, for instance, offers a wide 
and profitable field for the dealer, because 
of the great volume of business they bring 
and their generally satisfactory basis of 
profit. 

It is well for the dealer to remember that 
all sundries do not fit all machines, and that 
the ones which will be the surest sellers are 
the ones that go with the most popular makes. 
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In choosing casings, it should be remembered 
that not only must they have the requisite 
quality, but they must also be well adver- 
tised, and thus already have a demand created 
for them. It is not good policy to experiment 
with odds and ends and freak things, where 
the dealer is not altogether sure how they 
will take. On the other hand, the most money 
is made on those new items of manifest merit 
and practicability. That is where judgment 
comes in in the choosing and differentiating. 

It must always be borne in mind that every 
motorist takes a pride in having his car com- 
plete and up to date with all modern fixings, 
and that catering to such taste, fancies and 
whims is usually profitable when done with 
judgment. Equally, on the other hand, sharp 


watch should be kept on horse trappings of: 


every description. For while “the passing of 
the horse” is a delusion that for a time fur- 
nished a theme for newspaper writers, it is 
none the less true that the demand for sad- 
dlery and harness, and the things that go 
with them, is not keeping pace with the 
growth of the country. It is likewise true 
that for a long time, as long as any now living 
will witness, horses will be largely used, but 
meanwhile the demand for horse trappings 
will not increase in proportion to the de- 
mand of other lines of goods, and demand 
for them will drift more and more to cheap 
and medium-priced goods. 

There is a great revolution going on in the 
stove business because of the great improve- 
ment in coal-oil stoves and the generally low 
price of coal oil. This tendency means prac- 
tically a serious decrease in wood and coal 
stoves and ranges in many sections of the 
country ; also it will ultimately mean the al- 
most entire disuse of all gasoline stoves, ex- 
cept the very cheapest. A wise dealer, there- 
fore, will have the very latest and best things 
in coal-oil stoves and furniture, and watch 
closely his stock of all other stoves. 

Because of increasing wealth and intelli- 
gence in the country there is a growing de- 
mand, especially for the holidays, for all those 
fancy things in household and kitchen use, 
such as casseroles, percolators, five o’clock 
teakettles, and the like. There is good money 
in them, but care is needed not to overbuy, 
and thus carry them over beyond the holi- 


days, when the trade in them slackens per- 


ceptibly. 

In the further matter of kitchen furnish- 
ings it will be remembered that aluminum 
ware at one time threatened to displace or 
seriously intrench upon the use of all other 
wares, but what has happened is that there 
still seems to be room enough for all the 
various wares on the market, so the part of 
wisdom is to watch the sales of all kinds and 
act accordingly as any tendencies develop 
one way or the other. 

In the way of lighting, it is evident that 
both coal oil and gas have seen their best 


days as illuminants, so the forehanded dealer 
will get into the business of all electric light- 
ing articles so as to be up to date, and, on 
the other hand, steadily reduce his stocks and 
assortments of all gas fixtures and coal-oil 
lamps. 

So in every phase of the hardware busi- 
ness, the dealer who observes the trend of af- 
fairs closely, and draws conclusions thought- 
fully, will find it the best and paying policy 
to speed the parting and welcome the coming 
guest in the articles he carries. 


Doubtful Business Practice 


HE business methods of at least two 

paint concerns need airing. A _ short 

time ago a prominent hardware house in 
a big middle western city received a letter 
purporting to come from a paint concern in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The letter began: “In 
checking our stock we find we have in storage 
near you a barrel of”’—here is given the 
name of a roof paint—“‘which we do not wish 
to have returned on account of transporta- 
tion charges.” The letter went on to state 
that the regular price of this paint is 60c. 
a gal., but that because of the fact mentioned 
in the opening paragraph, it will be sold for 
3lc. a gal., and that allowance will be made 
for all accrued freight charges. The dealer 
is offered until Feb. 1, 1917, to pay for it. 

At first glance the letter might seem a 
bona fide offer except that an exceptional 
inducement is offered—one that would seem 
far too large for the occasion to warrant. 
If the letter had been typewritten and per- 
sonally signed it might have been taken at 
its face value. But close examination proves 
it to be a “form” letter with the name and 
address skilfully filled in and with the signa- 
ture so carefully printed as to render it al- 
most indistinguishable from the genuine. 

There would be little need of mailing very 
many letters to sell one barrel of paint, and 
unless a large number were sent out it would 
not pay to have the letters so carefully proc- 
essed. Typing would be cheaper. Its pur- 
pose to deceive is evident as is also the post 
card sent out by another concern which 
states: “Can you accept 1 bbl. of 
elastic roof and iron paint at 27c. a gal., 
and 1 bbl. of double refined roof and 
iron paint at 30c. a gal., which we now have 
at Melrose, Minn., in the hands of the D. & 
N. RR. Company?” 

It occasionally happens that some reliable 
concern will be obliged to make an offer of 
this kind, but it would hardly be done by 
means of a form letter and a printed signa- 
ture for such a small amount. Probably hun- 
dreds of these postal cards and letters have 
been sent to hardware and paint dealers. It 
may be that the goods offered are real val- 
ues, but any such offers should be carefully 
investigated before they are accepted. 
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Wire Nails and Their Manufacture in 


the U.S. A: 


By E. H. DARVILLE 


SCORE or more years ago we gathered some 
interesting facts from Michael Baackes, de- 
scribing the beginnings of the manufacture 

of wire nails in the U. S. A.‘ The remarkable 
growth of this industry and the volume of busi- 
ness transacted make it well worth recalling for 
the information of a younger generation of hard- 
ware men. 

Michael Baackes, now deceased, came first to 
America from Germany, and some years later was 
followed by his brother, Frank Baackes, now and 
for a long period vice-president and sales manager 
of the American Steel & Wire Company. 

While the information gleaned from Michael 
Baackes covered the story of wire nail making in 
the United States from the date he gave, when this 
industry had gathered considerable headway in com- 
petition with cut nails, there were all kinds of wire 
nails made in New York during the 50’s by William 
Hassall, father of John Hassall, whose business, 
established in 1850, is still being carried on, but 
largely in the production of special wire nails, 
escutcheon pins, rivets, etc. 

Michael Baackes, then of Cleveland, Ohio, based 
his remarks concerning wire nails manufactured in 
the United States as in 1875. At that time he and 
the Rev. Joseph Goebbels originated the Kentucky 
Wire Nail Works, Covington, Ky. This enterprise 
became a stock company in December, 1875, when 
the name was changed to the American Wire & 
Screw Nail Company, later becoming the American 
Wire Nail Company, located twenty years ago at 
Anderson, Ind. 


Not Popular at First 


Like other new articles, wire nails were accepted 
by consumers cautiously and it was difficult to in- 
troduce them to merchants. People looked askance 
at the nail. They felt its smooth shank and taper 
point, and, from being accustomed to the cut nail 
with rough edges and no point, believed that a 
wire nail could not hold and would split the wood 
in driving. 

To offset this prejudice, barbed wire nails, pat- 
ented by M. Baackes, were made, and instantly se- 
cured favor with certain consumers, as they were 
looked upon as midway between a cut nail and a 
screw. 

In the early stages, wire nails were bought chiefly 
by furniture manufacturers and cigar box makers, 
and were packed in units of from 1 to 5 lb.; 25 lb. 
of a size being looked upon as a good order. From 
15 to 20c. per pound was paid for the first wire 
nails, according to Mr. Baackes, and 29c. per pound 
for wire cigar-box nails. Notwithstanding these 
figures, the gain to the pioneers was not large, as 
they had to buy their iron wire at 50 per cent off 
list, at that time 10c. per pound for No. 9, etc., and 
while the production was necessarily small and 
limited, the expense of introducing the article was 
quite large. 

In 1876 the American Wire & Screw Nail Com- 
pany exhibited its product at Philadelphia, during 
the World’s Fair, and received a silver medal over 
German, French and Belgian competitors. This 
served to center the trade’s attention on wire nails 
and other factories began to manufacture them. 
William Hassa]l of New York, who for a long period 


had been making small nails, now began to make 
wire brads and wire nails in a larger variety and 
increased scale, as did A. Field & Sons of Taunton, 
Mass.; these two, as Mr. Baackes relates, were the 
only houses doing much or anything in this line 
until 1879, when the H. P. Nail Company, Cleveland, 
was formed. It was at the suggestion of Henry 
Chisholm, then president of the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company, that nails in Cleveland from the 
beginning were made out of Bessemer steel wire, 
which, it is said, were the first steel nails of record 
made, other nails having been of iron. 

The H. P. Nail Company began to develop the 
trade in wire nails on a large scale. Previously they 
had been limited largely to use by furniture manu- 
facturers, cigar-box makers, wagon makers, roofers 
and window shade men, but car builders and rail- 
road companies were secured as customers which 
gave the trade a broader scope. 

Because of their inherent good qualities, wire 
nails constantly increased in favor with consumers, 
and. hardware men began to deal in them more 
freely. Other makers who entered the field were 
the Hartman Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
United States Wire Nail Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and the Salem Wire Nail Company, Salem, 
Ohio, in the west. In the east there were the 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New York; Ameri- 
can Screw Company, Providence, R. I.; Dunbar, 
Hobart & Whidden, South Abington, Mass.; The 
Wire Goods Company, Worcester, Mass.; Brooklyn 
Wire Nail Company, New York; Phillips & Town- 
send, Philadelphia, Pa., and others in eastern ter- 
ritory. 


Industry Centers in New York 


The number of makers grew until 1884, when 
several manufacturers of wire nails assembled in 
New York with a view to forming an association. 
In 1885 this association included twenty-six firms, 
and operated between 400 and 500 wire nail ma- 
chines. In due time there were uniform price lists 
and uniform packages, with a better regulation of 
discounts and other matters of interest to the trade. 

Owing to the fierce competition between wire 
nails and cut nails prices declined about in pro- 
portion to the increased consumption. To show 
the steady decline in price per pound the following 
table compiled by Michael Baackes is interesting. 
Beginning with 1875 the table shows the prevailing 
prices: 


Year Price per Ib. Year Price per Ib. 
oo) SPA ee 20.00c. Lg Pree ere 4.81c. 
SP rere ae 12.00c. CL rere 3.20c 
|. ERS APNE ere 10.00c. err 2.96c 
SENSES 0s P80 bi ome 65 9.00¢. SO besesbeseeevaeee 2.85c. 
RG Se ob 6 weenie Round 8.32¢ DE ales 04:50:00 68%d0086 2.50¢ 
PU F445) coke be KWee 8.33¢ POUR cb acecesedaveteee 2.25¢. 
OS £055 cele w oad rene 7.44¢c ar eer 2.00c. 
RRR re 6.09¢ BOWS. Soi etwas peeeunee 1.60c 
BOGS 0d 6M owaa'eceeeers 4.64¢c 


Wire nails sold at the lowest price in that period 
during 1894 when the average price of penny nails 
at one time declined to less than $1.40 per keg, 
which meant a loss to the manufacturer. 


French Nails 


In Europe wire nails were first made early in 
the last century, in Paris, by hand, and were called 
Pointes de Paris, which name is still used in 
France. Pieces of wire were cut to lengths and 
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the points sharpened on a grindstone; then the 
section of wire was held in a vise or die and thé 
operator put the head on by one or two blows of 
a hammer. Sometime between 1840 and 1850 a 
French mechanic conceived the idea of producing 
nails by machinery. He devised a machine which 
in its crude elements was a forerunner of the wire 
nail machine later used in the United States. The 
hammer blow was caused by a board or single-leaf 
spring suspended from the ceiling, against which 
the machine in rotating pushed a cam, and on its 
release gave the blow which made the head. The 
arrangement of this machine was quite similar to 
those of later days, while the frame or base of the 
machine was constructed of wood. 


Expansion of American Trade 


Going back to the part played by William Hassall, 
it may be said that in 1850 Morton & Bremner of 
New York, for whom William Hassall was fore- 
man, were importing wire nails and escutcheon pins 
of European make for use in the production of 
pocketbook frames. Then they were employing 500 
people in this industry in a factory at Twenty- 
third Street and First Avenue, New York City. 

Thomas Morton, who has since manufactured 
sash chains largely, was then the head of the house, 
and on one of his trips to England was introduced 
by William Hassall to a firm making solid head 
dress pins in machines similar to the open die 
rivet machines now used, the points being ground 
off afterward. Returning to New York they had 
built an improved machine to make small pins and 
nails, which was quickly followed by another. Then 
larger machines were built to make nails from 
No. 10-gage wire. These machines were all built 
and in operation prior to 1857, when Thomas Mor- 
ton retired from the nail business. William Hassall 
then bought the business and the machinery and 
continued the manufacture of escutcheon pins and 
commenced to make what were then known as 
French wire nails at 172 Centre Street, New York 
City. The principal difficulty at that time was to get 
wire that would head, so that only charcoal iron 
wire could be used. Wire stock for this purpose 
then cost, say, $70 for a given quantity which in 
the middle 90’s sold for about $18. 

About 1860, there being quite a demand for mold- 
ing nails, a German who manufactured moldings 
at Elm and Walker Streets, New York City, finding 
it difficult to get enough nails for his requirements 
here, imported from Germany four nail machines 
and kept them busily employed until his death in 
1865. One Narhung, an employee of William Has- 
sall, bought these machines from the deceased 
maker’s widow and started in business for himself 
in Baxter Street, near Chatham Street, New York 
City. He likewise built a large machine to make 
5-in. nails from No. 8 wire and two smaller ma- 
chines. A few years later Narhung was killed in 
a ferryboat collision on the East River, when Wil- 
liam Hassall bought all the machines and trans- 
ferred them to his factory at 63-65 Elizabeth Street, 
New York City, putting them all in operation. 

Besides the machines William Hassall operated 
originally, he had brought over from England two 
more which made in all, for those days, quite a 
plant. In passing, it may be said that one of these 
machines costing $800 was soon sold for $15 as 
scrap, while the other brought still less. The orig- 
inal machines made in the U. S. A. in 1850 were 
even in the middle 90’s used occasionally, if neces- 
sary. For a long time the brass escutcheon pins 
and nails marketed by the old house of Wallace & 
Sons, Ansonia, Conn., were made at this factory 
and especially labeled. 
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With the advent of Bessemer wire and the de- 
mand for cigar-box nails, selling then for $28 and 
$30 per keg of 100 lb., similar goods bringing 
about $6.50 for the same quantity in 1896, the ma- 
chines were worked to capacity on both small and 
large nails. The comparatively large consumption 
of wire by William Hassall created some commo- 
tion in the wire trade and excited the curiosity of 
the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, which caused 
it to institute inquiries concerning the use to which 
the wire was put, asking also for samples of the 
goods. This was before the H. P. Nail Company 
started. 

In the meantime, John Hassall, as manager of 
his father’s business for twenty years, had de- 
signed a nail machine which was patented June 9, 
1885, known as the Brooklyn machine. Owing to 
the conservatism of William Hassall, partly the 
result of increasing years, he did not grasp the 
possibilities and future of the wire nail business. 
John Hassall was thus compelled to arrange with 
M. M. Smith of Brooklyn, who died in May, 1895, 
for the manufacture of the machines, for which 
A. R. Whitney & Co. became the selling agents. 
From 1850 to 1875 wire nails were made with 
checkered heads, following the custom of foreign 
makers. 

The production of wire and cut nails for the 
period beginning with 1888, giving figures fur- 
nished by the American Iron & Steel Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York City, will be of interest. 


Production of Wire Nails in 100-lb. Kegs, 1888-1915 


Years Production Exports Consumption 
Bs C4 5.04 Cede dod 1,500,000 13,414 1,486,586 
0 ea ee ee 2,435,000 19,172 2,415,828 
| SA Oe 3,135,911 18,395 3, 117, 516 
PPT re eee 4,114,385 18,986 4'095.399 
BE ieee re ed 4,719,524 21,387 4,698,137 
Ry née ensue aeees 5,095,945 27,451 5,068,494 
Bee oe nen secseves 5,681,801 38,920 5,642,881 
CO eee 5,841,403 53,012 5,788,391 
0 ee er 4,719,860 95,638 4,624,222 
Be s6ebts ccemecur 8,997,245 29,767 8,867,478 
SOBs ccteacvececes 7,418,475 307,190 7,111,285 
BN be6oensea dens 7,618,130 750,781 6,867,349 
0 rere 7,233,979 613,858 6,620,121 
BOER e ovccatiecesen 9,803,822 420,506 9,383,316 
Bele ébsevaeannenee 10,982,246 595,391 10,386,855 
De? ebeteevtéongé 9,631,661 704,546 8,927,115 
BOG ec ooccecesescse 11,926,661 734,554 11,192,107 
Bees tovcsoccecvace 10,854,892 799,734 10,055,158 
Bsc vscecareseur 11,486,647 1,035,705 10,450,942 
OO Serer 11,731,04 945,035 10,786,009 
Ns tb oe daeivas bus 10,662,972 593,819 10,069,153 
RPS eee 13,916,053 686,687 13,229,366 
Es jive ahheseacee 12,704,902 960,295 11,744,607 
BA a's ma ween hes we 13,437,778 1,200,957 12,236,821 
SOEs civdeitenene s 14,659.700 1,530,353 13.129,347 
i) Se Serre 13,559,727 977,477 12,582,250 
SP eT eee 13,132,814 809,167 12,323,647 
| rr 14,583,026 2,051,475 12,531,551 
In 1915 wire nails were made by 49 works in 15 


states, while in 1914 they were made by 50 works 
in 15 states. 


Production of Cut Nails in 100- Ib. Kegs, 1888-1915 


Years Production Exports Consumption 
DS. ndseerecued 6,493,591 121,606 6,371,985 
et Oh ha eka wns 5,810,758 117,967 5,692,791 
BOOP ce cusedecevscec 5,640,946 134,374 5,506,572 
Sei owwunecerune 5,002,176 103,836 4,898,340 
BO 00d carr ewebes 4,507,819 152,686 4,355,133 
SONUs.s os saabnea see 3,048,933 131,910 2,917,023 
BOOOi ce cndeeews vee 2,425,060 183,229 2,241,831 
| RS ee 2,129,894 176,394 1,953,500 
Sree 1,615,870 237,088 1,378,782 
RAS Ore 2,106,799 337,732 1,769,067 
Sead oh aeheens s 1,572,221 352,473 1,219,748 
ee 1,904,340 223,425 1,680,915 
DS ct pewakévecaes 1,573,494 250,053 1,323,441 
re 1,542,240 208,359 1,333,881 
Ds cnccedececéan 1,633,762 161,228 1,472,534 
1903 1,435,893 199,126 1,236,767 
er 1,283,362 207,720 1,075,642 
a ry 1,357,549 176,741 1,180,808 
BO ss dks cameeae 1,189,239 169,519 1,019,720 
\ PPPoE 1,109,138 155,212 953,926 
Bis 6tc0ee sWh ween 956,182 157,319 798,863 
Bk 06 Ca etnsnewe pe 1,207,597 222,565 985,032 
BP é esnetadertece 1,005,233 182,087 823,146 
3) rrr ee 967,636 255,854 711,782 
SEE iaateansacegets 978,415 208,568 769,847 
BEE Eestnaasictdgae 842,038 84,885 757,153 
Serr ree 769.665 76,676 692,989 
DG i oc Kcak 6b0ea 775,327 94,878 680,449 


Eleven works made cut nails in 1915. Horseshoe 
nails, cut tacks, wire nails, railroad or other forged 
iron or steel spikes are not included in this table. 
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Publicity for 


On the Trail of the Christmas Shopp 


Hardware Man Met New 


the Retailer 


er—How a Kansas 
Conditions Affecting His 


Business by a Quick Turn to the Newspaper 


By BURT J. PARIS 


Attractive Individual Gift Ad 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 71% in.). In planning your Christ- 
mas schedule of advertising, do not neglect to in- 
clude this type of ad—the appeal of the individual 


* eepp  pg Ae 
AS SVESESINS 
From PETTEE’S 
“The Christmas Shop” 


§ 
f ~% *» The Gift? Can Easily be Solved-- 
| , at Pettee’s 
"9 GIFTS FOR HER 
~ J 
. Silver Sets for the dressing tame Deinty pat 
terna Heavy siiver plated backs that wil! not tar- 
nigh or weer off. French Bristies, which are the very best. From 
$6.00 up. And then the Parisian Ivory Pieces—a dainty, most © m 


quisite gift. Military Set of Parisian Ivory for $3.40 up and a 
Siver one from $4.60 
cut Glass W. J. PETTEE & CO, Art Brass 
121-123 W. Main, Phone PBX-94 
attention. 


2 
UU 
° 
e 
Xmas buying by Mail-ie given our prampt and best a 
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Manicure Sets 


‘They are serviceable, most of 
them eur own importation Many 
styles from the small pocket cases 
up to the more elaborate and com- 
plete ones, from $1.50 up. 


Imported Bamboo 
Baskets 


From Japan—e rich, dark ma- 
hogany fintsh Many od4, artistic 
shapes. They are very appropriate Hanging Gaskete—Price $2.50 
for gifts, Vasee—Jardineres— Flower and Fruit Baskete—Sanéwich Trays—Paper Baskets 

from Se wp. Will-O-Krafts Baskets from 2$¢ up. 








PETTEE’S “The Christmas Shop” PETTEE’s ‘ 


No. 1—Much of the charm of this ad lies in its attrac- 
tive holiday border and the story-telling illustrations 


gift: gifts for her; gifts for him; gifts for brother; 
gifts for mother, etc. By individualizing the ap- 
peal, you are certain to gain the interest and atten- 
tion of many who do not read through the all- 
inclusive ad which lists a multitude of items without 
special reference to whom each one is best suited. 
A series of these ads accomplishes in smaller units 
of space what the large spread effects and you gain 
the added force of two angles of appeal. Much of 
the charm of this ad lies in its attractive holiday 
border and the story-telling illustrations. “The 
Christmas Shop” is a mighty good appellation to 
tie to these pre-holiday weeks. It has a sales po- 
tency which succeeding holiday seasons fail to 
lessen. Note that the text is fully descriptive and 
that prices are quoted in every instance. Now is 


the time to secure some attractive holiday borders 
and ornaments. Talk to your newspaper about it 
and drop a line to the American Type Founders 
Company, New York. This firm can furnish you 
with some very neat cuts exactly suited to giving 
your ads the touch of holiday spirit. This ad was 
sent to us by W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
You Ought to Run an Ad Like This 

No. 2 (Half-page). Every hardware man should 
use an ad of this type and use it more than once, 
too. This kind of an ad is a great producer: it 
rarely fails to bring in the reader for some specific 
article. Examine its make-up and the reason is 
clear. Here are the articles and prices and looking 
them over is no effort at all. The Christmas story 
is told pictorially and the power of the illustration 
to talk quickly and with conviction is unquestioned. 
Only a glance is needed to cement the reader’s 
interest and nearly every reader can select from the 
ad at least one item which fits in his list. This ad 
shows thirty-seven articles, singly and in groups 
and shows them at a glance. That is sufficient to 
stamp it a highly desirable Xmas selling announce- 
ment. The ad is easy to prepare: all you need is 
your file of electrotypes and the printer will do the 
rest. By all means get busy on an ad of this 
kind if you would not miss a real business-getting 
announcement. This ad came from the Carlson- 
Lusk Hardware Company, Ltd., Boise, Idaho. 


Strong and Timelv 


No. 3 (4 cols. x 10 in.). The Haynes Hardware 
Company, Emporia and Hartford, Kan., sent us this 
ad and a strongly written and timely ad it is. In 
motoring circles, the foremost topic of the day is 
the question of lamp glare. On one side of the fence 
is the driver who believes that glare is the chief 
cause of accidents at night and on the other side is 
the motorist who believes that to dim the lights 
is to invite danger from sources eliminated by the 
powerful rays of the undimmed light. This dis- 
cussion grows acute in communities which are about 
to enact ordinances on the subject. This was just 
the state of affairs in Emporia when the Haynes 
people saw that changing conditions offered them 
a real opportunity to feature an accessory. This 
ad had twice the sales power at its date of publica- 
tion that it would have had before the law regard- 
ing lights was enacted; because the motorist is 
compelled to read and decide on some form of dim- 
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Auto-Strap Safety 





mer to meet the law. And when he reads this 
Haynes ad, he must see that the new device exactly 
meets the wishes of all drivers. For the device 
complies with the ordinance, yet does not dim the 
headlights. These facts are all set forth in this 
well-handled ad with convincing emphasis and ap- 
pearing at the crux of the situation, it enjoyed 
the widest appeal and sales possibilities. The ad 
serves to illustrate the value of timeliness in adver- 
tising and also the alertness of the Haynes Hard- 
ware Company in jumping into the breach with an 
appeal that convinces. Note the power in the head- 
lines and in the illustrations. Then the reference 
to the City Ordinance. Then the crisp and con- 
vincing text. Our one suggestion concerns price: 
we would have mentioned it at the ad’s close. 


Attractive News for Homekeeping Hearts 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 9 in.). A chest of 26 pieces 
with a price of $7.50 is real news. News for the 
bride-to-be and news for the married folks who 
never did have a regulation chest of silverware. 
The top illustration conveys an idea of the joy of 
possessing this Community plate and the copy tells 
just what one will find tucked in and around the 
velvet. The individual price list is a reminder and 
incentive for the housewife to round out her silver- 
ware assortment. Note the listing of the 25 and 
50-year Community plate at close of the ad. This 
takes care of the reader who may be interested in a 
better grade of ware. Like the ad on the lighting 
accessory (No. 3) this ad was the answer to a condi- 
tion that suddenly arose in regard to silverware 
and which threatened to win away a considerable 
portion of the Haynes silverware trade. A house- 
to-house canvass by silverware people caused sev- 
eral Haynes customers to call up and ask prices 


GIVE USEFUL GIFTS 


The Lasting Pleasure of Giving PRACTICAL GIFTS is to be Had if You Buy Here 
As. They Are All Useful They Will Be Appreciated Most 


‘COMMUNITY SILVER WARE, Fifty Year Guarantee __ ROCHESTER METAL WARE, Specialties Complete Line 








Gillette Razor .. $6.00 


Library Sew $1.50 to Saw 
Store Scissors, gold piat- 
ed $125 


« pw ape ete heii 


Game Carvers, per 
set $1.00 to $6.00 
Gitkeree go Placed Vest Pocket Manicure ams 
$10. 


ae THE BIG HARDWARE —— ow a" 
CARLSON-LUSK HARDWARE CO., LTD. 


Trade 
BOISE, IDAHO, CORNER 8th AND MAIN Mark 


No. 2—Every hardware man should use an ad of this type 








Combination Pearl Pocket 
MM 





WATCH OUR WINDOWS 
__HENCKEL'S MANICURE SCISSORS and Sewing Sets 
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Chafing Dishes. . $3.50 to $25.00 


~ Ke 


meer Toe Pocket 5 men 


51.00 Casseroles in holders $1.50 to $9 Cl — 
Without holders... .40¢ to $1.50 Scissor Set... $1.25 to $6.00 =e 





with the result that the Haynes Company saw the 
publication of an ad like this would convince the 
reader that reliable, guaranteed ware could be pur- 
chased for as low a price as offered by the can- 
vassers. Quick action of this sort enables the hard- 





4 26-Piece Chest Silverware | 
$7.50 





A 26-piece chest of Oneida Community Par Plate Silverware, in the 
poe eee Bridal Wreath design. Par Plate is handsome in ap- 
née, with wearing qualities much better than the low prige 
ni ght indicate. 
he chest is ‘oak, and contains 6 teaspoons, 6 tablespoons, 6 knives, 
6 forks, 1 butter knife, 1 sugar shell; ali the Bridal Wreath pattern 
and guaranteed for 10 years of service. $7.50 















ONEIDA 


COMMUNITY 

PAR. PLATE / 

Guaranterd fer lO ¥ars 
mace 


ae 


Individual Pieces of Par Plate 
Reasonably Priced 


Berry Spoon, $1.25 each 
rts, $1.46 a set Cold Meat Fork, 70¢ each 

Tables, $1.80 a set. Gravy Ladle, 75¢ each 

Ice Teas, $1.00 a set. Cream Ladle, 65¢ each 





Teaspoons, 90c¢ a set. 


Knives and Forks, hollow hand, : 1 
Knives and Forks, flat handle, $4 
We are headquarters for Community Silver. ef ppm is aol large Com- 
munity Plate at your service for 560 years: Set of 6 teaspoons, $2.50 Community 
Reliance Plate at your service 26 years Teaspeonn, a of 6 for $1.50. 
Come in and look over our new stock of fancy table service. 


Sole Agents For American Fence 


Phone 105 (NESG 05. 
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No. een ad was the answer to a condition that sud- 
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Can Drive at Night 











ing, offensive glares or shafts of light. 
science—solves mysterious problems. 


Vacuum Cup 


6000 Miles 5000 


At last!’ Night driving becomes as safe and as pleasant as daylight driving. Now no blind- 
No dim, obscuring haze. 
Now the light is broken up, diffused and properly scat- § 
tered—doing away with the twin dangers of glare and obscurity. Warner-Lenz shows the driver 
the turns and corners of the road before he reaches them and while he is turning. 


The New City Ordinance 
First Published Oct 24 


Compels the use of non-glaring lights on the streets of Emporia. Warner-Lenz complies in 
every detail with the Emporia ordinance, and it gives you the softest and easiest driving light and 
removes the danger to yourself and fellow motorists. 
other traffic, and people afoot no longer keep your nerves keyed up. 
real pleasure—a comfort you ve never known before. 4 


The Warner-Lenz is guaranteed to give the most satisfactory service non-glaring light, and 
to meet every requirement of the new city ordinance. 
our store. We'll equip you with Warner-Lenz while you wait. 


Weare Sole Distributors of the Well-Known Pennsylvania Tires ) 
bony Tread 


Our stock is omens and we make our own nner Come in. 


Warner-Lenz—a new gift of 





You protect the pedestrian. Street cars, 
Night driving becomes a | 


Don't risk any longer. Drive your car to 


Bar Circle 


Miles 3500 Miles 























No. 3—This ad serves to illustrate 


ware dealer to meet all sorts and kinds of competi- 
tion, but quick action is essential. Delay lets the 
“other fellow” get a grip. This ad and No. 3 were 
run in the same paper on the same day and the 
Haynes people ask our opinion of the procedure. 
Under the circumstances we think it justified. Un- 
der ordinary conditions, we would advise against 
running more than one ad at a time in one news- 
paper. This conforms to the practice of the most 
careful newspaper advertisers. But conditions 
often justify the use of more than one ad and the 


Publicity for the Retailer 
a Benefit 


EMPORIA, KAN. 


To the Editor: 

We are mailing you under separate cover copy 
of the Emporia Gazette and we wish to ask your 
opinion on the two ads that appear over our name. 
The reason for running two ads in the same issue 
would perhaps interest you. 


The ad of the Warner- 





Haynes Hardware Co. 


@2e22roee 
the value of timeliness in advertising 





writer has personally placed as many as three ads 
in one issue of a newspaper with gratifying results. 
But it was to meet a special emergency and not as 
the general practice. When you run two ads in the 
same issue without any special reason, you are rob- 
bing yourself of just so much cumulative effect 
and the steady pound is always preferable to the 
intermittent explosion. In a letter to us, the Haynes 
Company states that it has benefited in the past 
from this department and wishes HARDWARE AGE 
the best of success. 


Lenz explains itself. We advertise to meet a new 
condition. The ad on the silverware was written 
to meet the competition of a house-to-house can- 
vass; several of our customers called up asking 
the prices on the ware we were selling. What is 
your opinion of running two ads in the same issue? 
We have benefited in the past from the department 
devoted to the “Publicity for the Retailer’ and 
wish you the best of success with your magazine. 
Yours truly, 


THE HAYNES HARDWARE COMPANY. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Nov. 9, 1916. 

=, CODe are and have been advancing quite generally 

all along the line, and there seems to be no im- 
mediate prospect of this general tendency toward higher 
levels changing in the near future. Large western 
buyers, we are told, are purchasing quite liberally, as 
they appear to realize that merchandise is bound to 
cost more. 

Many of them were inclined to think otherwise for 
some time back, but when the leading representatives 
of both jobbers and manufacturers met at Atlantic City 
during the late annual hardware convention, they seem 
to have been convinced that the talk of factory sales- 
men had more significance than they had been inclined 
to credit. Whatever the cause, however, lower prices 
in the near future are evidently not anticipated. 

Business in southern territory is reported as very 
much better, with business men optimistic under the 
stimulus of high-priced cotton, which is as high or 
higher than at any time since the Civil War, according 
to statements made to us. 

In New England the attitude is not much changed 
because jobbers and retailers in that territory have 
been in closer touch with manufacturers in New Eng- 
land than others who are farther away; consequently 
they have kept their stocks better balanced. 

On the Pacific Coast, which for a time was slower in 
getting around to the buying movement (because their 
forecasts do not seem to have been quite accurate in the 
main) merchants there have for two or three months 
been buying more liberally. In, for example, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia, there is noticeably 
a better feeling. Lumbering in that section is an im- 
portant industry. Business has picked up consider- 
ably, and the tools required for that trade are in 
stronger demand for one line. A .buyer whose orders, 
long on the books of an eastern manufacturer for cer- 
tain kinds of large diameter boring tools, has been 
urging more prompt deliveries because he was paying 
$84 per doz. for local pick-ups, duty paid, for what had 
been costing him nearer $55 per doz. from the manu- 
facturer, which, as he put it, “hurts.” 


) 





Wire Naits.—According to our information, nails 
are both hard to buy and difficult to get. The price of 
wire nails at mill, carloads to jobbers, has been ad- 
vanced 15c. to $2.85c. base per keg, with a differential 
now of 25c. per keg to retailers in less than carloads 
above the jobber’s carload price. This was made neces- 
sary by the much higher cost of wire nails beyond, say, 
$1.50 base a year or two ago, which, while merchants 
are paying nearly double for nails, have been getting 
until now to cover distribution, only the same number 
of cents per keg. Buyers in this territory previous to 
this advance had bought quite liberally out of store in 
small lots of 50 to 100 kegs, more or less, but just now 
do not seem to be in a hurry to take on more at present 
prices. 


Wire nails, in store, are now $3.40, and out of store, de- 
livered by the jobber, $3.45 base per keg. 


Cut NaiLs.—Buying in this line is fairly good. There 
are good inquiries both for home and foreign consump- 
tion, and prices are quite rigid. Cut nails in carload 
lots, we are advised, are about any price, within rea- 
son, that holders of them choose to ask. The last price 
in carloads to jobbers, based on Pittsburgh, was $2.90, 
but there are few mills, we are told, which are willing 
to sell at that price. Prices are uncertain because of 
the recent changes. For export some of the manufac- 
turers say they are practically out of the market at 
present, with plenty of orders if they could see their 
way to execute them. 


Cut nails, in store, are $3.40 base, per keg, and delivered by 
jobbers, $3.45 base per keg. 


Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


NAVAL SToRES.—Business continues quiet, with no 
changes in price worth mentioning. Because of trans- 
portation difficulties, supplies are moderate and sellers 
are asking good prices. Rates in the primary markets 
are well sustained on account of the tendency toward 
smaller receipts. In this vicinity the demand is light 
with spirits of turpentine at 50 to 50%c. per gal. 

Rosins are quiet with little doing, common to good strained 
in yard, being quoted at $6.50 to $6.60 on the basis of 280 
lb. per bbl., and D grade $6.70 per bbl. 

WINDow Gtass.—This market is still very strong. 
There was a moderate advance up to Oct. 25, when 
furnaces began to go in blast, with a recession of about 
5 per cent since then owing to new glass gradually 
coming into the market. One representative house al- 
ready has a car of glass en route and with more to 
follow the management expects to be in fairly good 
shape on broken stocks within the coming month. The 
demand is still large and export business continues 
good, most of the foreign trade going to the American 
Window Glass Company. 

Discounts from jobbers in this territory are about as 
they have been. 


CoPpPER AND Brass.—The copper situation is tighter 
than ever. Copper for delivery in November and De- 
cember ranges at from 3lc. to 31%%c. per lb. ingots, and 
February copper is quoted at 30c. or approximately 4c. 
per lb. higher for February delivery. Many producers, 
it is said, are not quoting and decline to name prices 
on this commodity for any future deliveries. 

Brass is unchanged, and no base prices are being 
quoted except from day to day, with an enormous busi- 
ness doing. Buyers are coming into the market almost 
daily and making such purchases as they can. Copper 
sheets are still based on 37%c. per lb., and bare copper 
wire, in carloads, mill shipments, at 32%c. per lb. 
nominally. 


LINSEED O1L.—At this writing, on the present basis 
of cost for flaxseed, linseed oil costs, we are told by 
large crushers, 94c. per gal. to manufacture. Flax- 
seed bought at lower than present rates enables them to 
keep prices at the figures herewith, which are excep- 
tionally high. The market is very uncertain and ir- 
regular owing to the mercurial state of the market for 
seed, which is advancing. 


. 


Card prices for linseed oil, raw, city brands, are 93c. for % 
or more bbl., and 94c. for less than 5 bbl. 

State and western oil, which is a very uncertain quantity 
as to price, ranges at approximately 90 to 9lc. per gal. 


Rope.—There is no change in rope prices, which are 
the same as they have been for some time, with fiber 
conditions about as have prevailed for a while. There 
has been no advance, as yet, in sisal fiber, but manu- 
facturers are anticipating higher prices. In Manila 
fiber prices are weak on the lower grades, which are 
plentiful, but higher grade fiber is exceedingly scarce, 
and this is what is necessary for good Manila rope. 
Business in this territory is still quite good, but prin- 
cipally on marine work. 


Manila rope, first grade, is unchanged at 19c. on first grade, 
18c. on second grade and l6c. base per Ib. for third grade 
Sisal rope is 1l4c. for first grade and 13'4c. base per Ib. for 


second grade. 


H1nces, Etc.—The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., under date of Nov. 6, say that because of the 
scarcity of material and increased cost, prices on goods 
of their manufacture have been advanced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Prices heretofore issued have been 
withdrawn and new ones will be sent out as soon as 
possible. 


SHovELS.— Under date of Nov. 8, shovels were ad- 
vanced on an average of approximately 10 per cent. 
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BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., and 92-98 Center Street, New York, under date 
of Nov. 3, announced a further general advance of 
10 per cent in their products, immediately effective. 
This increase embraces generally all items in their 
Catalog 1065 New, except door checks, advanced Nov. 1, 
planes, squares, padlocks, molasses gates and scale 
beams. New prices will be issued in the near future. 
All orders will be executed by Sargent & Co. at prices 
ruling when orders are received. 


ScREEN WIRE CLOTH.—The American Wire Fabrics 
Company, Chicago, Ill., has announced to jobbers the 
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following resale prices on screen wire cloth, which the 
company will maintain in quotations to retailers, and 
it will fully appreciate any co-operation on the part of 
jobbers in this matter. The quotations are: 


Black 


Galvanized Galvanoid 
$2.25 
2.65 
3.10 
0 
. 


12-mesh, heavy 
14-mesh, heavy 


The usual terms and freight dines will prevail, 
but all prices and terms are subject to change without 
notice. 


CHICAGO 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Nov. 8, 1916. 

T HIS week has been marked with sharp advances in 

practically all lines of hardware, particularly 
nails, wire goods and builders’ hardware. The short- 
ages of raw material have reached an acute stage, 
skilled labor is hard to obtain at any price and the 
railroads seem unable to handle the accumulations of 
freight. Manufacturers of many lines have notified the 
trade of advances in price and advised that specific 
prices will be forwarded as soon as possible. One large 
manufacturer of builders is quoted as follows: “It is 
practically impossible for us to get raw material or 
even a promise of material for future delivery. We 
are forced to quote higher prices as a protection, in 
order to stop orders. We are placed in a position of 
not wanting any more business at the present time. It 
is a deplorable condition, but there seems to be no other 
way to cope with the situation.” Unquestionably there 
will be advances in the prices of steel sets, glass knob 
sets, inside and bit key wrought bronze sets, steel bit 
key sets and store door handles. There will also be an 
advance in all iron goods. Bronze goods are not ex- 
pected to advance at this time, as the copper market 
is comparatively steady. 

One of the large Chicago banks has issued a summary 
of trade conditions in which they say that conditions 
are sound, and with the exception of freight car short- 
ages, conducive to a profitable business in all lines of 
trade. Exports of merchandise during the month of 
August totaled $510,000,000 as compared with $261,- 
000,000 for August of last year. The imports for the 
same period amounted to $199,000,000 as against 
$142,000,000 in 1915. This is a new high record in 
the trade balance for any month, the balance a 
$311,000,000 in our favor. 

There were 1163 business failures in indie as 
compared with 1340 in September of last year. The 
money in circulation in the United States reached the 
high mark Oct. 1. The amount per capita was over 
$40 for the first time. There was a net shortage of 
61,031 freight cars on Oct. 1. Building operations in 
145 cities during September totaled over $67,000,000. 
Large increases in building can hardly be expected from 
this time on until another season. Lumber shipments 
during the past two months exceeded the amount manu- 
factured. The domestic consumption of tin for Septem- 
ber is quoted at 4025 tons. The total stock of crude 
petroleum held by pipe lines in Eastern and Mid- 
continent fields, Oct. 1, was 95,338 bbl. There were 
2006 strikes and lockouts from March to August, while 
in 1915 there were only 633 during the same period. 

Jobbers report only a fair movement of holiday goods 
and attribute this condition to the fact that retailers 
are buying so heavily of staples they are unable to 
carry large holiday stocks. 

One prominent jobber is responsible for the state- 
ment that the retailer who neglects to buy his stock 
of lawn mowers for next season will either be left 
out in the spring or compelled to pay such high prices 
as to practically prohibit his reselling them at a profit. 
He also advises retailers to get their orders in for next 
year’s supply of screen door hardware. 


Nails and wire have been advanced by the manufac- 


turers $3 a ton in car lots and jobbers are making 
similar advances. Wire cloth has been in such demand 
since the issuance of price schedules that several of 
the larger makers have ordered their traveling sales- 
men to accept no more orders at the present time. The 
supply is practically exhausted and higher prices will 
probably be quoted in another week. Retail sales are 
reported as good in practically all sections and collec- 
tions are fair. Linseed oil is advancing rapidly due 
to the crop conditions in Argentina, and it is freely 
predicted by jobbers that the price will go to over 
a dollar in the next few weeks. Paint manufacturers 
are scrambling to cover their shortages. 


LAWN SPRINKLERS.—The trade has received notice 
from The Stuber & Kuck Company, Peoria, IIl., of the 
following prices on lawn sprinklers: No. 1, $5.60; 
No. 2, $3.90; No. 3, $2.50 per dozen. 


MiLk CANs.—Milk cans have advanced during the 
past week, approximately 10 per cent, due to increased 
cost of raw material and labor. The Sturgis & Burns 
Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., has readjusted prices on 
the Sturgis brand, guaranteed capacity milk cans to 25 
per cent discount from list. 


WASHING MACHINES.—Owing to the increased cost 
of production, the Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa, 
has announced advances in the washing machines man- 
ufactured by their factory, of from 50c. to $1.50 each, 


EXPANSION Boutts.—The Diamond Expansion Bolt 
Company, New York City, has announced an advance 
in prices covering its entire line, effective Nov. 10. 
Orders will be filled at current prices so far as the 
company is able to meet requirements. 


BuILpERS’ HARDWARE.—The Reading Hardware Com- 
pany has issued the following special notice to the 
trade: “Owing to the continued increase in cost of 
material and labor and inability to get raw material, 
we find it necessary to further adjust selling prices. 
Sheet No. 11, issued Aug. 15, is hereby made void with 
all other discounts and net prices quoted previous to 
this date. New prices will be forwarded as soon as 
possible.” 


ENAMELED WARE.—Enameled ware continues to show 
advances in price in keeping with advances in other 
lines. The Vollrath Company, Sheboygan, Wis., has 
issued notice of the following advances, effective Oct. 
25: Imperial hollow ware, cast iron, 30 per cent dis- 
count from list; New Ideal kettles, cast iron, 40 and 
10 per cent; Enameled ware, steel, white and blue, 30 
and 10 per cent; special blue patterns, 30 and 10 per 
cent off list. 


HINGES AND Door Sprincs.—The Chicago Spring 
Butt Company announces a change in price of the No. 
6000, Chicago relax floor hinge, to 45 and 7% and 10 
per cent discount from list. They also quote Chicago 
(coil) door springs, 30 per cent discount and Reliance 
(coil) springs, 20 and 5 per cent discount from list. 


CABINET HARDWARE.—The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., have advanced prices of all lines manu- 
factured by them, approximately 10 per cent, effective 
Nov. 6. New prices will be forwarded as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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TRUNK AND Suit Case Locks.—The Eagle Lock 
Company, Terryville, Conn., announces that all prices 
on trunk locks, suit case locks and suit case hardware 
are withdrawn. Prices will be quoted on application. 


WirE CLOTH.—The demand for wire cloth has be- 
come so great since the issuance of new prices that 


the makers are swamped with orders. Some of the’ 


larger makers have entirely sold out their present out- 
put and have notified their traveling men to discon- 
tinue taking orders for the present. Prices are still 
at last week’s quotations, but it is expected that there 
will be an advance of from 10 to 15c. per square foot 
in the near future. The slow delivery of bronze and 
copper to the manufacturers of bronze wire cloth makes 
the supply entirely inadequate to meet the demand and 
the larger manufacturers are not quoting prices. 


We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stoc ks as follows: 12 
mesh black wire cloth, .75 per 100 sq. ft.; 12 mesh galv. 
wire cloth, $2.25 ye 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh galv. wire cloth, 
$2.65 per i00 sq. 16 mesh galv. wire cloth, $3.10 per 106 
sq. ft.; 18 mesh oahet wire cloth, $4 per 100 sq. ft. 

Galvanoid wire cloth is selling at from 5 to 10c. higher than 
quotations for galvanized. 

WirE NaiLs.—The condition in regard to wire nails 
is constantly growing worse. Manufacturers are sold 
up well into next year and deliveries are very uncer- 
tain. Most jobbers and dealers are short of the more 
staple sizes and their sales are keeping pace with their 
deliveries of new goods so that conditions get no chance 
to improve. The manufacturers of wire nails have 
advanced prices $3 per ton in car lots and jobbers 
have advanced 20c. per keg. Prices are very firm and 
further advances are expected. 


We quote to retailers, out of jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
$3.25 per keg base, in less than car lots. Larger quantities 
are sold on specifications only. 

Cur Naits.—Any advance in the price of wire nails 
also applies to cut nails, as conditions are similar. 
The demand for cut nails is said to be very heavy and 
the makers are unable to meet the demand with any- 
thing like prompt deliveries. We quote cut nails, f.o.b. 
Chicago, to retailers from jobbers’ stocks: $3.35 per 
keg base in small lots. 


BarB WIRE AND STAPLES.—Barb wire and staples 
have advanced $3 per ton in carload lots to jobbers 
and further advances are expected. The new demand 
is very heavy and the mills are not able to manufac- 
ture them fast enough to clean up the old contracts. 
The domestic demand for barb wire has increased 
greatly in the past few years, while the foreign demand 
is many times as great as in the past, yet there has 
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been little increase in the producing capacity of the 
mills. It is expected that there will be a grave short- 
age of barb wire during the coming season. 

We quote painted barb wire to retailers f.o.b. Chicago, in 
tess than car lots, $3.40 per 100 lb. ; galvanized, $4.10 per 100 
lb. ; polished fence staples, $3.40 per keg; No. 9 plain wire, 
$3. 20 and galvanized $3.90 per 100 lb. Regular advances for 
the smaller sizes. Woven wire fence has advanced 3 points. 

LINSEED O1L.—Crop conditions in Argentina have 
made the linseed oil market move upward again. Paint 
manufacturers are in the market for their needs for 
next season and the demand from other sources is 
heavier than for some time past. Jobbers predict that 
the car price for linseed oil will go above a dollar in 
the near future. 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil, carloads, raw, 90c. per gal.; carloads, boiled, 91c. per gal. 
Small lots 5c, per gal. higher. 

SHEETS.—There has been no change in the price of 
sheets from jobbers’ stocks and the demand is reported 
to be rather light. The mills are said to have more 
business than can be taken care of for some time to 
come and prices may go higher. 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago, to retailers as follows: No. 10 
blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.80c. to 3.90c.; No. 28 
galv, 5.15 to 5.25c. Minimum prices apply on bundles of 
25 or more. 

Bars.—The minimum price for mild steel bars has 
been advanced $2 per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and this 
is $3 less than the price asked for prompt delivery. 
Most of the big users of bars have contracted for their 
wants and there is only a limited amount of sales be- 
ing made. Chicago jobbers quote the same prices as 
last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chic ago, as follows : 
Soft steel bars, 3.25c.; reinforcing bars, 3.25c.; bar iron, 3.25c. 
base. 

Nuts AND Bo.Lts.—There is a fair demand for nuts 
and bolts, coming from the railroads and the hardware 
jobbing houses. The large manufacturers of automo- 
biles and agricultural implements are not buying as 
heavily as they were and the makers are gaining a 
little on their orders. Retail sales are slowing up to 
some extent, but both retailers and jobbers have some- 
what depleted stocks which must be filled before the 
spring season comes. The market is firm. 

We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as 
follows: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 per cent dis- 
count; larger sizes, 40 and 5 per cent discount. Carriage 


bolts up to % x 6 in. 40 and 10 per cent discount; larger 


sizes, 35 and 5 per cent discount. Hot pressed nuts, square, 
$3, and hexagon, $3 off per 100 Ib. Lag screws, 50 and 5 


per cent discount. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
rittsburgh, Nov. 9, 1916. 

ENERAL conditions in the hardware trade show no 
important change over those noted in this report 
last week. A prominent local hardware jobber states 
that more attention was paid to the presidential elee- 
tion in the country districts than in the large cities, and 
some of the traveling men wrote in to their houses that 
some country retail hardware dealers were putting off 


placing orders until they knew definitely how the elec- 


tion would result. 

Trade at present in both the jobbing and retail hard- 
ware trades is abnormally heavy, and the chief trouble 
of both jobbers and retailers is to get deliveries of 
goods. On practically everything handled in a hard- 
ware store, particularly in the heavy goods, manufac- 
turers are away behind in deliveries, and when they do 
make a shipment on an order it is usually for a smaller 
amount of goods than called for in the contract. In 
some lines of goods, notably wire and wire nails, 
builders’ hardware, mechanics’ tools and some lines of 
lighter goods, there is an absolute famine in the supply, 
and earnest efforts of manufacturers to fill their orders 
with promptness are without avail. When jobbers com- 
plain about slow delivery of goods the manufacturers 
come back with the answer that they are doing the best 
they can under very trying conditions, being very short 
of material and also of labor. Several local jobbers 


say that in spite of the trouble in getting goods their 
sales so far this year have shown a steady increase 
each month, September showing a larger increase than 
October. 

In the past week there have been further advances in 
prices on builders’ hardware, sheets, mechanics’ tools, 
and wire and wire nails. Nails are up $3 a keg and all 
kinds of wire $3 a ton, except fence wire, which ad- 
vanced $6 per ton. 

A feature of the trade is that very few manufac- 
turers of the heavier lines of hardware are willing to 
take orders for delivery in 1917, stating that they do 
not know what their steel is going to cost, and until 
they do know this it is not good business policy for 
them to put prices on their goods and to sell for delivery 
so far ahead. 

Conditions in the heavy steel trade show no impor- 
tant change, except that prices are steadily advancing 
on nearly all lines of goods and promise to be much 
higher. As an indication of the enormous output of 
semi-finished steel and the lighter lines of goods from 


which steel is made, we can state that in October the 


United States turned out 3,508,849 tons of pig iron, or 
at the rate of 42,000,000 tons per year if this enormous 
output could be kept up. This is not likely, however, 
as we are now running into winter weather, which 
means snow and ice and delays in moving coke and 
ore, which will reduce output of pig iron to a consider- 
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able extent. It is very likely the October record in out- 
put of pig iron will stand for some time. 

With the almost assured further advances in prices 
of heavy steel, the lighter lines of goods are also prac- 
tically certain to go higher, and hardware jobbers and 
retailers would both do well to get in as heavy stocks as 
they possibly can before further advances in prices take 
place. 


WirE NAILs.—In our report on wire nails last week 
we stated that prices were very firm and another ad- 
vance would be made in a very short time. This pre- 
dicted advance was announced on Saturday, Nov. 4, 
and went into effect on Monday, Nov. 6, and was 1l5c. 
per keg, making the price of wire nails $2.85 in car- 
loads and larger lots to jobbers. The domestic demand 
for wire nails is abnormally heavy, and the supply is 
not large enough to meet the demand. For some time 
premiums of 10c. to 15c. per keg have been paid for 
wire nails to any mills that could promise to ship out 
very promptly. The export demand is also heavy, but 
domestic makers are not paying much attention to this, 
not having enough nails to satisfy the demand of their 
domestic trade. The output of most of the large makers 
of wire nails is sold up for the next three or four 
months, and the chances are the shortage in supply will 
get worse before it is better. The market is very firm 
at the advance in prices which went into effect on Mon- 
day, Nov. 6, and we now quote: 


Wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.85 base; in carload lots 
to retailers, $2.90 to $2.95 base, less than carload lots, $3.10 to 
$3.15; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra, shorter 
than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 


Cut NatiLs.—Following the advance in prices of wire 
nails, makers of cut nails have also advanced prices 
15c. per keg, and are holding cut nails firmly at $2.90 
in carload lots to the large trade. This advance in 
prices of cut nails was also forecasted in our report 
last week, and is due to the heavy demand and also to 
the steadily higher prices for steel slabs. The new 
demand for cut nails is abnormally heavy, and while 
makers are shipping their output as fast as made, they 
are back in deliveries to considerable extent. The de- 
mand for cut nails from the South is particularly heavy 
and also from some western points. Some former users 
of wire nails are now using cut nails as they could not 
get deliveries of the former promptly. 

We now quote cut nails at $2.90 to $2.95 in carload and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers are $2.95 to $3, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off for cash 
in ten days, freight added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—Effective Monday, Nov. 6, prices on all 
grades of barb wire were advanced $2 per ton, and the 
new price is holding very strong. Makers of barb and 
other grades of wire are simply snowed under with 
orders, and for some time have been turning down 
nearly as much business as they have been booking. 
The export demand is also heavy, but domestic makers 
are not paying much attention to this, as they cannot 
get out enough barb wire to meet the domestic demand. 
Consumption is very far ahead of output, and the 
shortage in supply will likely get worse. The output 
of barb wire in the country this year is likely to break 
all previous records for production by a wide margin. 
The new prices are very firm, and it would not be sur- 
prising if there is another advance in prices in the very 
near future. 

We now quote bright basic wire in carloads and larger lots 
to jobbers at $2.90 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 6 to 9, 
$2.80; galvanized wire, $3.50; galvanized barb wire and fence 
staples, $3.70; painted barb wire, $3; polished fence staples, 
$2.90; cement coated nails, $2.75 base, these prices all being 
subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade and are 


all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 da'ys net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. 


FENCE WireE.—On Saturday, Oct. 28, discounts on 
woven wire fencing were lowered one point, an advance 
of $2 per ton, and in just one week, or on Saturday, 
Nov. 4, the large makers sent out notices that discounts 
would be lowered three points, or an advance of $6 a 
ton, effective from Monday, Nov. 6. This is a total 
advance of $8 a ton in fence wire in two weeks’ time, 
and is without parallel in the history of the fence wire 
trade. The demand is very heavy from fabricators, but 


farmers have not been buying much fence wire because 
of the very high prices ruling. Discounts on woven 
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wire fencing are very firmly held, and while prices are 
the highest in many years they will likely be still higher 
before they are lower: 

Discounts now in effect on woven wire fencing are 55 per 
cent off in carload lots; 54 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 53 
per cent for small lots, all f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh. 

WrouGHT Pirpe.—The advances in black and galvan- 
ized lap-weld iron and steel pipe, which went into effect 
on Wednesday, Nov. 1, are very firmly held, and in 
fact some pipe mills made heavier advances in prices 
than the Natinal Tube Cmpany, which usually leads 
the trade in the matter of fixing prices on tubular goods. 
The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company of Wheeling, W. 
Va., advanced butt-weld black and galvanized pipe $3 a 
ton, and lap-weld, $6 a ton. A large pipe mill in the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) district took an order the other day 
from an Oklahoma oil interest for 120 miles of 6 and 
8-in. line pipe. The demand for tubular goods of all 
kinds is enormously heavy, some mills having already 
sold this year more than double the quantity of pipe 
they sold over all of last year. On lap-weld sizes of 
black and galvanized iron and steel pipe mills have 
their entire output sold up for five or six months, but 
on butt-weld sizes can ship out in four to six weeks 
from date of order. On locomotive and merchant tubes 
mills are sold up for nearly a year ahead. The fol- 
lowing are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pitts- 
burgh basing card in effect from Nov. 1, 1916, all full 
weight: 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Ble ack Galv. Inches Black Galv 
%, ™%& and *%. 62 35% 2 2 eee 51 24 
ceaidy ead wet 66 514 | Reegtaotede ae 25 
te eee 69 55% . GANT Teter ee 56 38 
26 BS ce es 59 43 

Lap Weld 
Tre te Pe 62 49 ME ig dvi bib ode ae 30 
31% 10 Gaiscicee 65 oe OR ee | eae Pent 51 37 
ae” Oy 62 48 | ee ee 52 38 
18 a ane 62% fhe ie ae oat 54 41 
a Pi pay oe 50 Be Bee 41 
ie 7 ae | eer 53 40 
1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 


net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 

Nuts AND Bo.Lts.—Owing to higher prices ruling for 
steel bars, and the constantly increasing delay in get- 
ting deliveries from the mills, prices of nuts and bolts are 
likely to be advanced within the next week, and from 
10 to 15 per cent. Makers report the domestic demand 
very heavy, and state they are back in deliveries eight 
to ten weeks or longer. They are not paying much at- 
tention to export inquiries, as their output of nuts and 
bolts is not sufficient to meet the demand to the do- 
mestic trade. Discounts may be lowered, meaning an 
advance in prices, before this report reaches our read- 
ers. The discounts are as follows, delivered in lots 
of 300 lb. or more, where the actual freight rate does 
not exceed 20c. per 100 Ib., terms 30 days net, or 1 per 


cent for cash in 10 days. 
Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 


per cent; small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 
cent. 


Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent. 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. Cup and 
round point set screws, case. hardened, 60 per cent. Square or 
hexagon head cap screws, 55 per = Flat, button, round or 
fillister head cap screws, 30 per c 

Nuts, h. p. ta tapped or on 52. 70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. ec. and t. sq. tapped or blank, $2.40 off; -hex., 
$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 Lae cont. Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per c 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 
cent. 


Tin PLATE.—The American Sheet & Tin Piate Com- 
pany has withdrawn its price of $5.75 per box for 
bright plate, having its entire output sold up for the 
first six months of 1917, and the company decided there 
was no use in carrying a nominal price when it had no 
tin plate to sell. All the other tin plate mills are hold- 
ing firmly at $6 per base box, and it is said $6.25 has 
been done in some cases. It looks very much as though 
there will not be enough tin plate to go around next 
year, and predictions are being made that the price may 
go to $7 per base box for delivery in second half of 
1917, no price having yet been fixed by the mills for 
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delivery in that period. The export demand is also 
heavy, and a sale of 50,000 boxes for shipment to India 
at $6.50 per base box is reported to have been made, 
but this has not been officially confirmed. 

We now quote tin plate, 100 lb., 14 x 20 base box, for de- 
livery in first half of 1917, at $6 to $6.25. On small lots for 
prompt shipment in two to three months, prices range from 
$6.25 up to $6.50 per base at mill. 

SHEETS.—A few days ago the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, and nearly all independent makers, ad- 
vanced prices on blue annealed and Bessemer black 
sheets from $2 to $4 per ton. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company announces that practically its en- 
tire output of all grades of sheets for delivery in first 
half of 1917 is already under contract, and some of the 
independent mills are about in the same position. The 
domestic demand for blue annealed, black and gal- 
vanized sheets continues very heavy and still higher 
prices are predicted. There is also an active export 
demand for black and galvanized sheets, but some mak- 
ers are not quoting, as they cannot turn out enough 
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product of sheets to take care of their domestic cus- 
tomers. 

We now quote blue annealed sheets. Nos. 3 to 8 gage, at 

$3.50 to $3.60; Bessemer galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $5 
to $5.25 ; Bessemer black sheets, No. 28 gage for first half 
of 1917 delivery, $3.65, all per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The 
above prices are for sheets made from Bessemer steel, while 
on sheets made from open-hearth steel some mills quote an 
advance of $2 per ton. 
‘ IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The new demand for both 
iron and steel bars continues very heavy, and prices 
are strong and likely to be higher. Some mills are well 
sold up on steel bars into third quarter of 1917, and 
others can make delivery in second quarter of next year. 
The demand for reinforcing steel bars is also heavy, 
and the output of the mills is well sold up on contracts 
over the first half of 1917. Prices on both iron and 
steel bars are higher now than for some years. 

We quote steel bars at 2.70c. at mill in large quantities, 
but with no promise of delivery, 2.80c. to 2.85¢. at mill for 
delivery in second and third quarters in 1917, and up to 3.25c. 
in small lots for prompt shipment from warehouse stocks. 


We quote refined iron bars at 2.85c. to 2.90c., and railroad 
test bars at 2.90c. to 3c. in large lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Nov. 8, 1916. 

it is becoming increasingly evident that there is no 

surplus of goods in the hands of retailers or jobbers, 
and the uncertainty in deliveries is becoming more 
marked each day. Notwithstanding the unceasing in- 
crease in prices all along the line, the volume of sales 
keeps up and there are no signs of weakening in the 
consumer demand. 

There seems to be no feeling of alarm over the situa- 
tion existing and growing more pronounced in deliv- 
eries from the manufacturers. Everyone seems to have 
become to some degree accustomed to the postpone- 
ment of deliveries, and is drawing upon his resources of 
philosophy to make the best of a trying time. The 
large volume of business and the profits now being 
made afford some solace for the extra work involved 
in sitting up nights revising prices and spending many 
minutes of the day explaining to customers why they 
cannot get this or that article at a minute’s notice. 

There are several lines to-day in which jobbers are 
held to limits by the manufacturers, these limits usually 


being the orders of last year. There is little prospect 
of any change in this condition, and retailers are pour- 
ing in large orders to protect themselves. It may be- 
come necessary before spring for the jobbers them- 
selves to establish limits upon certain goods and make 
some similar allotment to their customers. This con- 
dition now prevails generaily in the black wire cloth 
and galvanized poultry fencing lines. 

The prices on screens and screen doors have appeared 
and the advances are between 18 and 20 per cent. We 
are creditably informed that another advance is prob- 
able before the first of the year. The new prices on 
steel goods have also been issued, and show an advance 
of approximately 10 per cent. The advance predicted 
for this week on wrought butts and strap and T hinges 
amounts to about 10 per cent. The changes listed each 
week by the jobbers are numberless, and only serve to 
emphasize the statement that there is a general upward 
movement in all lines. 

Wire nails are now quoted in less than carload lots at 


$3.10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. Barb wire is quoted at 4c. for 100- 
lb. reels and 5c. for smaller reels. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Nov 7, 1916. 

[HE rapid advancing prices on nearly all hardware 

goods is a matter of great concern to the retail 
dealers. At a recent meeting of the Cincinnati Hard- 
ware Guild it was ascertained that stocks on hand were 
dwindling, and that it was hard to get deliveries even 
when the higher prices were paid. This is especially 
true of mill supplies and also with merchants who 
handle galvanized sheet products. In the cutlery line 
there are also complaints, but the situation is not as 


serious as far as cheap cutlery is concerned as it was 


several months ago. 

Business in all lines is good with the city and coun- 
try merchants with the exception of a very few articles 
that are not in good demand. Retail merchants are 
making a strenuous effort to get in a stock of holiday 
specialties, and in this endeavor they are being assisted 
by both the jobbers and manufacturers. 

Last week a local merchant made a run on flash- 
lights, and reports that a phenomenal business was 
done in this special line, and that automobile owners 
were not the only customers. A nearby country mer- 
chant, who also made the same kind of a drive, states 
that it is an easy matter to sell any automobile owner 
who stops for a supply of gasoline, and who does not 
own a flash-light, if his attention is called to its ad- 
vantages and safety in case of accidents. 

All kinds of “wire goods have been advanced, and it 


would be difficult to state what the mill price on wire 
nails or barb wire is to-day, as*prompt shipments are 
almost impossible to make. However, the warehouses 
are able to take care of customers from stocks pre- 
viously stored, but these are now being depleted at a 
rapid rate. Barb wire is in good demand, especially 
for this season of the year, and quite a number of less 
than carload shipments are being made to Kentucky 
and Indiana merchants. 

The open weather has helped out building operations, 
and the call for builders’ hardware is excellent. A 
notice of a general advance on all kinds of builders’ 
hardware of 10 per cent was received from the manu- 
facturers to-day, and it would not be at all surprising 
if a further marking up in prices occurred at an early 
date. 

These advances have kept the retail merchants busy 
in trying to keep apace with present values, and up to 
the present time the buying public has seemingly under- 
stood the situation. 

The manufacturers’ price on taps and dies is now 60 
and 10 per cent off and on rivets 45, 10 and 5 per cent 
off. We quote jobbers’ prices as follows: 

Rivets, 40 per cent off; stove bolts, 65 and 10; twist drills, 
50 per cent off, hack saws, list price; machine bolts, larger 
and longer sizes, 40 and 10; smaller sizes, 50, 10 and 5; car- 
riage bolts, larger and longer, 40 per cent off; smaller sizes, 
50 and 10 off. 


The mill price on No. 28 black sheets is 4.15c. a lb. f.o.b. 
Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., and on No. 28 galvanized, 5.40c. 
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Seen at Atlantic City: George Fritz, Motor Appurte- 
nances Corporation, New York, and William Ralph, 
Class Journal Company, New York 


American Chain Com pany 


T HE American Chain Company, Bridgeport, 

Conn., manufacturer of weldless chains, has 
recently bought out the Standard Chain Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as previously mentioned in these 
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columns. The sales department of the two com- 
panies will be combined Jan. 1, 1917. 

C. M. Power, who has been the general sales 
manager of the Standard Chain Company, will con- 
tinue in the same capacity for the welded chain de- 
partment of the American Chain Company. 

The general sales of the combined production will 
be under the supervision of Walter M. Taussig, 
general sales director of the American Chain Com- 
pany. 


Grinder Company to Increase 


Plant - 


THE new plant of the American Grinder Mfg. 

Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is evidence of the 
increasing popularity in the domestic market of its 
high-grade lihe of self-oiling grinders, formerly 
manufactured largely for export trade. This mar- 
ket has been greatly increased through the selling 
agency of John H. Graham & Co., of New York 
City, and a number of large jobbing houses. 

The purchase of this modern plant gives this com- 
pany a very large manufacturing capacity. It can 
take care of an enormous volume of business, and 
even now, in spite of crowded market conditions, it 
is reported to be making immediate deliveries. The 
business is growing rapidly, and plans are com- 
pleted for building two additions to this plant, on 
which work will be started immediately. 

The active heads of the American are old hands 
at the grinder business and are thoroughly familiar 
with market requirements and the manufacturing 
end of the business. 





CHARLES J. HEALY died at his home, 722 St. Nicholas 
Avenue, New York City, recently. Mr. Healy was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1842. For many years he 
was a partner of E. Hilger & Son, hardware importers, 
of New York City. In 1873 the firm of E. Hilger & Son 
and the Wiebusch & Hilger Company was consolidated. 








The plant of the American Grinder Mfg. Company as it will look when completed. L. E, Berjrane, secretary, 
is shown at the left, and F. R. Lueck, works manager, at the right 
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Half Surface Butts 


HERE is an increasing tendency 

among builders to use Stanley 
Half Surface Butts. These not only 
save considerable time and labor, and 
therefore expense, in hanging a door, 
but they add to the beauty and dig- 
nity of its appearance. 


Three popular designs of Stanley Half Surface 
Butts are here illustrated, good taste being 
exemplified in their simplicity. They are made 
in standard sizes and any desired finish. 


In hanging doors with them, it is necessary to 
mortise the casement only, the ornamental 
surface of the hinges being screwed to the face 
of the door. 


These Hinges are reversible, and can be made either 
right or left hand by unscrewing the ball tip which 
has a slotted head and screwing it in the opposite end 
of the joint. Packed with oval head screws for the 
ornamental leaf, which complete the contour of the 
design, and flat head screws for the mortised leaf. 


The Stanley Works also manufactures an extensive line of Surface 
and Half Surface Hinges suitable for cabinets, linen chests, boxes, 
small closets, etc. They come in a variety of attractive patterns 
and all the popular finishes. 


Is your stock of Butts and Hinges up-to-date? 
If not, better order what you need before the need 
becomes immediate. 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. 


New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street 73 E. Lake Street 


See our advertisement on ‘‘Box Strapping’ in this issue 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


«« Equity ” Ranges 


The Portsmouth Stove & Range 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, recently 
added to its line of products a coal 
and wood range known as the “Model- 
Equity.” 

The outside body of this new range 
is made of 16-gage copper-bearing 
steel, beautifully polished. Because 
of the fact that a certain amount of 
copper is alloyed with the steel while 
in a fluid state, it is said that the steel 
of which this range is made is prac- 
tically rust proof. 

All the steel parts are hand riveted. 
A special flue construction is used 
that is said to be practically inde- 
structible. In the better grade of 
this range the flues are lined with 
heavy cast-iron plates. The flue bot- 
tom and smoke box at the rear are 
made of cast iron. A _ special fire 
box, which has been used by this 
company for several years, is part of 
the equipment of this range. It is 
said to require very little fuel. The 
linings are well ventilated and are so 
arranged, the company states, that it 
is impossible for ashes to lodge be- 
hind them and burn them out. The 
method of ventilation not only sup- 
plies a current of cold air behind the 
lining, but also supplies it through 
the small holes in the top of the fire 
back, which greatly aids the combus- 
tion of the fuel. An oven door of 
special design is used that can be 
opened by applying the foot to a spe- 
cial lever. The top and both sides 
of the oven are made of one piece of 
14-gage copper-bearing steel. The 
oven is securely riveted to the range 
body. The main back is made of cast 
iron and is ingeniously bolted to the 
steel to prevent openings at the seams. 
The top of the oven is curved and has 
a heavy cast-iron truss rod bolted to 
the lower side to prevent sagging or 
warping. The oven bottom is made 
of cast iron in four pieces. Other 
features of this range include a spe- 
cial damper, a cast-iron top, a wood 
extension at the rear of the fire box 
that allows long sticks of wood to be 


‘used, sanitary white enameled parts, 


and a Russian iron body. 

A special door can be furnished 
when ordered for installing a four- 
way natural gas burner in the fire 
box. In case of failure of the gas sup- 
ply the burner can be removed in a 
few minutes. 

The “Model-Equity” stove can be 
furnished in the flush type or mounted 
on a base. It can be had with or 
without a reservoir. 

This company has also placed on 
the market the “Equity” No. H4R180 
gas range. The body and canopy are 
made of 20-gage polished “Armco” 
iron. A triple wall construction is 
used in the oven. The splashers, door 
liners, drip and broiler pans are said 
to be of the best grade of white 
enamel. It is equipped with a cast- 

















At the left is the “Model Equity” coal and wood range. The other illustration is of« 
new “Kquity” gas range 


iron oven bottom, an “Equity” pat- 
ented weight-balanced oven door and 
a quick-lighting device for the oven 
burners. Patented cast-iron runways 
are used. A closet is placed on the 
top of the oven, where it utilizes heat 
that might otherwise be wasted. The 
space under the range is enclosed to 
form a convenient closet for cooking 
utensils. 

This stove has a large cooking top, 
The four-burner size measures 23 x 
30% in. The six-burner range meas- 
ures 23 x 37% in. Both the oven and 
the broiler are of generous size. 


«+ Model ’’ Combination 
Range 


The Evansville Stove Works, Evans- 
ville, Ind., have recently placed on the 

















The “Model” combination range 


market the “Model” combination 
range, which, according to the manu- 
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facturer, will successfully. burn hard 
coal, soft coal, coke, wood or gas. It 
occupies no more floor space than an 
ordinary single-fuel range. 

In the “Model” oven baking and 
broiling can be done at the same time 
with the same burner. The oven 
burner can be slid instantly from the 
baking position.in the bottom of the 
oven to a broiler position in the mid- 
dle of the oven without removing the 
burner from either the gas plate “ 
the oven. The range is said to be 
explosion-proof, as the oven door must 
be opened before the burner can be 
lighted. 

The stove has one giant burner, 
three regular burners and one sim- 
merer, each fitted with an adjustable 
porcelain handle and leakproof gas 
valves to suit any varying pressures. 
By means of special drilling in the 
burners the flame is uniformly applied 
to the bottom of the cooking utensil. 
The heat is directed toward the cer- 
ter, where it is most effective. There 
are five covers for coal or wood. 














“Garland” Stove Catalog 


The Michigan Stove Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has recently published 4 
sectional catalog, No. 1639. In it are 
featured steel and malleable ranges, 
cast-iron ranges, combination ran 
cook stoves, base burners and heating 
stoves. Each section of the catalog 
is termed a unit and contains the 
features, illustrations, descriptions 
and newspaper cuts of one particular 
line. For instance, Unit B is devoted 
to “Garland” steel and malleable 
ranges and Unit D to cast iron 
ranges, etc. The catalog is printed 
on a very fine quality plate pape? 
and is beautifully illustrated 
printed. It contains about 140 pages. 
It is bound in strong, attractive covers 
done in colors. 
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—then the Architect Specifies 


A man very rarely recommends a garage door arrangement or the hardware to be 
used unless he can safely do so with the knowledge of assured satisfaction to the garage 
owner, 


That is why so many garages are equipped and so many architects specify the 


No. 435 R-W Sliding-Fold Garage Door Outfit 


This outfit satisfies because— 


—can use three, four, five or six doors to close opening. 
—the doors fold and slide inside the garage. 


—the doors so installed occupy less room when open than single , 
doors. 


—makes a weather-proof and tight fit when closed. 
—keeps the cold out, due to the tight flush fit. 


—doors will not sag, being hinged to jamb and supported on outer 
edge by hanger which slides in trolley track. 


—will not warp at top as will a wide door. 
—permits use of all or part of opening at any time. 
—with five or six door outfit provides a front entrance door. 


—allows the use of narrow doors up to three feet wide which can be 
plain or paneled to match residence. 


Sell one outfit—we’ll help. Its satisfied owner will then be your best salesman. 


Write for catalog and information. 


“A @ BRANCHES: 
Hanger a co New York, Chicago, 
for any Boston, Philadelphia, 


St.Louis, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, 


San Francisco. 


door 


that slides” MANUFACTURING Co. 


AURORALILL.U.SA. 
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Improved Harness Snap 


The North & Judd Manufacturing 
Company, New Britain, Conn., has re- 
cently adopted a new and improved 

















The improved Anchor Brand harness snap. 
The spring is inclosed in the cylinder 
in the tongue 


method of construction in the manu- 
facture of coilless spring harness 
snaps. This construction is such that 
even should the tongue spread the 
spring will remain in place. 

The spring is seated in a cup-like 
depression in the top of the tongue. 
At the bottom it passes through a 
hole in the snap body and is secured 
there. In this way the spring is con- 
cealed from view and is held continu- 
ously in a correct position. 

Particular attention has also Leen 
given to the design and construction 
of the snap body. The hooks are cor- 
rectly proportioned and the weight or 
thickness of the metal is placed where 
the wear is greatest. The safe-guard 
feature on the hook has been improved 
and this in conjunction with the 
square construction of the tongue ma- 
terially assists in strengthening it and 
increasing its general efficiency. 


Advertisements for Guns 
and Sporting Goods 


The Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., has recently pub- 
lished a twelve-page booklet entitled, 
“Sales Building Advertisements for 
Those Who Sell Guns, Ammunition 
and Sporting Goods.” In this booklet 
are printed twelve complete advertise- 
ments covering various sporting activ- 
ities and six electrotypes of illustra- 
tions for use in newspaper adver- 
tising. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this series of advertisements is that 
the dealer has been considered first in 
the making of them, and that he has 
been given the most prominence. 
Hercules “Infallible’ and “E. C.” 
smokeless shot-gun powders, while 
they are of course brought into the 
advertisements, have been given minor 
prominence. 

An advertisement, no matter how 
good, will not bring and hold new busi- 
ness unless the service to the con- 
sumer is in keeping with it. With 
this view in mind, the writers of this 
series have aimed to embody in the 
set of advertisements an atmosphere 
not only of high quality merchandise, 
but of especially worth-while service. 

The advertisements are furnished 
in electrotype form ready for print- 
ing and the careful filling in of the 
dealer’s name and address will give 
them the appearance of work of the 
dealer’s own origination. The back 
cover is made in the form of postcard 
order blanks which can be torn off and 
used as requisitions for electrotypes 
and printed matter. 


White’s Stove & Range 
Catalog 


The Thomas White Stove Company, 
Quincy, Ill., has recently published 
its fifty-fourth annual catalog of 
stoves and ranges. 

Illustrated and described in this 
new publication are several styles and 
sizes of steel ranges for coal and 
wood, several cast ranges for coal and 
wood and a number of cast ranges 
especially designed to use wood only 
as a fuel. Several types of heaters 
are shown, including White’s triple 
heater with which several rooms can 
be heated. The working principle of 
this heater is fully illustrated. A 
number of air-tight heaters are de- 
scribed as well as laundry stoves, gas 
ranges, gas heaters, hotel ranges, etc. 
Special attention is called to the White 
“All-Ready” combination stove for 
gas, coal, wood or coke. This stove 
has four covers for coal and five 
burners for gas. The latter consists 
of three centrifugal burners, one giant 
burner and one simmerer. It can be 
operated with one fuel or with two 
fuels at the same time. 


“Russwin” Door Handles 


The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., has re- 
cently placed on the market a number 
of new designs in door handles of the 
sectional type. 

Two of these, in mission style and 
suitable for bungalows, are the “La- 

















The “Laparra” and “Laredo” designs of 
“Russwin” door handles 

parra” and “Laredo” designs. They 

are made only in cast bronze, in any 

finish desired, and are used in connec- 

tion with “Russwin” cylinder front 

door locks. 


THE BOosTON VARNISH COMPANY, 
Everett Station, Boston, Mass., is 
building a four-story factory build- 
ing, 55 ft. wide and 115 ft. long, and a 
new office building that will be two 
stories in height, 40 ft. wide and 90 
ft. long. 
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Improved Lisk Roaster 


The Lisk Manufacturing Company, 
Canandaigua, New York, has recently 
improved several of the numbers com- 

















A new Lisk roaster cut away to show the 
action of the new bacon rack 
prising the line of Lisk roasters by 
the addition of a bacon rack and of a 

fish rack or grate. 

The top of the Lisk roaster has been 
changed to permit the use of this wire 
bacon rack. The cover has the same 
depressions as the original Lisk 
roaster, but the center where the name 
Lisk is stamped is made convex. This 
bacon rack fits in the raised part. 
With this bacon rack in use the drip- 
pings fall evenly upon the roaster and 
a uniform flavor is obtained. The 
bacon rack may be removed if desired. 

Heavily retinned wire grates 
adapted to a number of uses are 
made to fit all sizes of Lisk roasters. 
The grate may be used with or with- 
out the inner tray and with either 
the original or improved roaster. The 
Lisk roaster grate holds the fish above 
the liquid in the tray in which it is 
baked and insures even circulation 
around it. At the same time the auto- 
matic basting prevents dryness. Wheh 
the fish is done the grate can be re- 
moved by means of the wire handle 
and the fish can be easily transferred 
to a plate. 

Used with the handles reversed the 
grate is raised to the level of the top 
of the roaster pan. It may be 1:sed 
in this position for the cooking of two 
articles at the same time. The roaster 
with the grate is adapted to the 
steaming of asparagus, cauliflower, 
corn on the cob, clams, puddings, ete. 

The improved roaster with the 
bacon rack is made in three sizes 
only: No. H-1 for an 8-lb. roast, No. 
H-2 for a 12-lb. roast, and No. H-3 
for a 16-lb. roast. 


THE UNION PrRopucTsS COMPANY, 
Rockford, IIl., has been incorporated 
for $200,000 to manufacture auto- 
mobile accessories and parts. An ex- 
clusive license has been obtained to 
manufacture a patented piston ring. 
Exclusive manufacturing licenses have 
also been obtained on six other pat- 
ents issued and four that are pending 
for the manufacture of automobile 
and other wire wheels. The selection 
of other patents has not yet been an- 
nounced. Plans for a factory building 
are completed and the work is being 
rushed now on special machinery. 
A. A. Martin, formerly vice-president 
and sales manager of the Burd High 
Compression Ring Company, Rock- 
ford, IIl., is the president and general 
manager of the new company. M. R. 
Harned is the vice-president and H. F. 
Norris the secretary. 
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Advise your requirements on the 
“Specification Blank” below and 
we will submit recommendations. 











Besides all kinds of 


Number of Doors_. 
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We make a full line of 


Door Hangers and Tracks 
Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers 

Spring Hinges 

Rolling Ladders 

Light Hardware 

Hardware Specialties 








ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Los Angeles 
New York 


San Francisco 
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Electric Solder Pots and 
Glue Pots 


In a great many communities, more 
especially in factory towns and cities, 
there is a big uncultivated field for 
the sale of electric glue pots and elec- 
tric soldering pots. If but a small 
percentage of the old-fashioned kind 
should be displaced with the improved 
electric pots, it would create a busi- 
ness certainly well worth having. 

Now this displacement is possible in 
a great many cases, if the problem is 
approached properly, because electric 
pots possess certain advantages over 
steam and gas heated pots that make 
them better adapted to most condi- 
tions. Since they require no piping 
they can be easily installed and can be 
placed in any part of the factory or 
shop most convenient. Being with- 
out flame, they reduce the fire risk, 
and as the heat is always uniform the 
quality of the product does not vary. 
Workmen who use glue or solder all 
day can have small pots properly 
heated at their own benches so that 
no time is lost in securing fresh sup- 
plies, and the glue or solder is not 
chilled before it is used. The pot can 
be carried from place to place and 
kept hot by attaching it to the lamp 
circuit. 

Solder pots of the type illustrated, 
which are also useful for melting tin, 
lead, babbitt and similar metals, are 
made of cold-rolled steel in two sizes 
with capacities of 8 and 15 Ib. The 
electric heater is cylindrical in shape 
and is in direct contact with the metal 
so that its action is rapid and the loss 
of heat is slight. Two heats are ob- 
tainable, a high one for melting the 
metal and a low one for keeping it in 
that state. The cost for current for 
continuous operation is from 2%c. to 
4c. an hour, based on a 10c. rate. 

Glue pots are made in a variety of 
sizes and styles, ranging from % pt. to 
4 qt. in capacity. They can be had in 
cast iron or in spun copper and either 
in the portable type or in the flush 
type for mounting on the bench top. 
The pot containing the glue rests in a 
water bath, in which the electric 
heater is immersed. This eliminates 
the danger of burning the glue. Elec- 
tric glue pots can be obtained, how- 
ever, in which the heat is applied di- 
rectly to the glue itself, no water 
jacket being used. Two heats are pro- 
vided in the model illustrated. The 
current for operating the % pt. pot 
costs less than %c. an hour and that 
for the 4-qt. pot 2c. an hour. 


“Modern” Home Washer 


The Home Devices Ccrporation, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
manufacturing an electric washing 
machine known as the “Modern” 
home washer. 

One of the chief features of this de- 
vice is that the equipment can be 
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At the left is illustrated a manne ee of on goers pot. 
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shown at 


placed in a stationary tub, thus occu- 
pying no additional space, and after 
the washing is finished it can be left 
in the tub. 

The manufacturer states that this 
machine is of the perforated cylinder 
type and is made entirely of metal. 
The gears are all machine cut, are 
fully inclosed in a tight gear case 
and run in a continuous bath of oil. 





The ‘ ‘Modern” homé washer equipped with 
a portable stand and tu 

The machine is driven directly from 

the %-hp. electric motor with which 

this washer is equipped. 

Both the washer and thc wringer 
may be operated at the same time or 
one may be used independently of the 
other. The wringer is reversible and 
has 11-in. rolls. It is ball bearing 
and carries a five-year guarantee. 

Where there are no stationary tubs 
this same machine can be supplied 
with a separate stand and portable 
tub. 


Flashlight Catalog 


The French Battery & Carbon Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., has recently pub- 
lished a handsome new catalog of 
“French Flasher” cases and batteries, 
ignition and telephone dry cells. This 
new publication explains exactly what 
French products are and how they are 
made. 

The system of stock numbers used 
with the French products is fully de- 
scribed. All “French Flasher” bat- 


teries have a stock number of three 
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An electric glue pot is 


digits, as No. 231. The first digit rep- 
resents the style and size of the bat- 
tery; the second digit represents the 
number of cells in the battery, and the 
third digit is always 1 in all battery 
stock numbers. In addition to these 
regular numbers, letters are used as 
suffixes to designate different styles of 
batteries using the same number and 
size cell. For instance, battery No. 
331 is a three-cell tubular battery, 
while battery No. 331-B is a three-cell 
box-type battery of the same capacity. 
“French Flasher” case stock numbers 
are of two digits. In order to find out 
the number of the case which requires 
a certain battery it is only necessary 
to drop the last numeral of the battery 
number. For example, a No. 421 bat- 
tery will fit a No. 42 case. Letters as 
suffixes or prefixes are used to desig- 
nate cases of the same size but of dif- 
ferent styles. The patented lock switch 
with which some of the fiber tubular 
flashlights are equipped is illustrated 
and described along with a great many 
styles of cases. Several pages are de- 
voted to batteries. Charts are given 
showing the style, stock number, num- 
ber of cells, size, the shelf life, hours 
of continuous burning, hours of inter- 
mittent burning, the case number and 
the list price of each battery. 


Electric Selling Helps 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
recently sent to the trade a folder 
illustrating and describing the Christ- 
mas campaign that will be conducted 
for Westinghouse electric ware. This 
includes electrotypes for dealer’s use, 
billboard posters, car cards, lantern 
slides, window cards, etc. In addition 
to this the Westinghouse Company 
has prepared a_ special Christmas 
folder for dealers’ use. On the first 
page is a Christmas message. The 
dealer’s name is printed in a promi- 
nent position. The center pages are 
devoted to illustrations of various 
electrical appliances that make use- 
ful Christmas gifts. The back page 
provides a blank space so ruled that 
the customer can use it as a gift list. 
These are supplied to dealers in blank 
envelopes ready for mailing. 
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SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE COMPANY 


November llth, 1916 
Mr. Merchant: 
The largest single shipment of 
ERECTOR and other GILBERT toys is on its way 
to Philadelphia to serve you. 


As the manufacturer is already 
far behind in the production, to protect our 
customers, we have given specifications for 
guaranteed shipment in October of nearly one 
quarter of a million dollars' worth of these 
goods at list. 


You can place your orders with 
us at the same discounts for quantity as quot- 
ed by the factory; terms, 2% ten days, sixty 
days net, F. O. B. Philadelphia. 


Yours very truly, 
SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HARDWARE COMPANY. 


General Sales Manager. 
AK-AMP 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
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SUPPLEE-BIDDLE HDW. COMPANY 
Drawer 1585 
PHILADELPHIA 


Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Company 


EXCLUSIVELY WHOLESALE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Send along the special order forms giving 
prices and complete information on Erector, 
Motors and Transformers, Electrical Sets, 
Briktor & Gilmotor Mechanical Toys. 
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Martin Products 


The Martin Mfg. Company, Inc., 
Lancaster, Ohio, has recently made 
several additions to its line of prod- 
ucts. 

One of these is the Martin auto- 
mobile bucket, style M, which has an 
approximate capacity of 1 gal. It 
can be rolled or folded flat in a very 
small space. It is made of special 
dull black finish waterproof imitation 
leather cloth. It is said that water 
can be poured from this bucket into 
the radiator without the use of a fun- 
nel. The retail price is 50c. 

The Martin headlight dimmer is 
another new product. It is made of 
imitation leather and is constructed 
to cover one-half of the lamp to com- 
ply with city ordinances. A_ coil 
spring holds the dimmer securely. It 
can be attached or removed very 
easily. At the present time four 
sizes are made, 9, 10, 11 and 12 in. 
The price per pair is 40c. 

A line of covers for engines and 
radiators is now being made. These 
covers are constructed of waterproof 
enameled duck and are lined with felt 
which retains the heat. The duck 
covers list from $1.50 to $6, according 
to the size and make of the car. The 
same line is also made in fabric 
leather with a double felt lining for 
use in extreme climates. These 
range in price from $3.50 to $8 each. 
These list prices are subject to a lib- 
eral trade discount to dealers and 
jobbers. 


Jack Base and Shovel 


The Laconia Car Company, 60 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass., recently 
placed on the market a combination 
automobile shovel and jack base. 

When touring on bad roads the need 
for a flat support for the jack, espe- 
cially in replacing wire wheels, is 
often felt. The combination automo- 
bile shovel and jack base has been de- 
signed to supply this need. 

It can be made further useful in 


leveling rough spots on the road to 
prepare for a substantial footing for 
the jack. It is made of heavy, gal- 





An automobile shovel and jack base 


vanized steel and weighs 1% lb. It 
measures 6 x 9 in. and retails for 50c. 


Master Ventilator 


The Master Equipment Company, 
2202 South Main Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has recently placed upon the 
market the Master ventilator for use 
on Ford cars with the cowl dash. It 
is said to deliver a current of cool, 
fresh air through the cowl dash. This 








The Master ventilator for the Ford auwto- 
mobile 


air is deflected downward into the 
car, counteracting to a great extent 
the heat generated by the engine. 

The Master ventilator can be 
opened or closed at will. It is fin- 
ished in oven-baked enamel and has 
an attractive appearance. 




















The Martin automobile bucket style M, 


the Martin headlight dimmer and the Martin 


radiator cover 
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Winter Care of Tires 


Automobile tires can be ruined as 
easily in the garage as they can in 
actual use on the road. Before long a 
good many motorists will take their 
cars out of commission and store 
them away until spring. If the car 
is allowed to rest on the tires during 
the winter storage period, it is in- 
evitable that the tires will suffer a 
great deal of damage. The practice 
of keeping the cars out all winter is 
one that should be fostered. Still 
there are a great many people who, 
nevertheless, will put their cars in 
storage during the coming winter. A 
few simple precautions will often 
save the cost of a good set of tires. 

According to information provided 
by the Miller Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, the tires should first of 
all be removed from the wheels and 
the outside of the casing thoroughly 
washed with soap and water. This 
will remove all traces of oil. Both 
the inside and the outside of the tires 
should then be examined for bruises 
and injuries. After making any need- 
ed repairs the tires should be 
wrapped carefully in a clean cloth— 
or preferably in black paper—and 
laid flat in a cool, dark room. The 
inner tubes should be removed from 
the casings, carefully cleaned and 
placed flat on a shelf in a cool, dark 
place. Light is known to be injurious 
to rubber and it is important that 
the tires, therefore, should be kept 
away from it as much as possible. If 
the tires are left on the wheels the 
car should be jacked high enough to 
remove all the weight from the tires. 
Sufficient air should be left in them 
to keep them tight and in shape. 


AT A MEETING OF THE Show and 
Allotment Committee of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers, held re- 
cently at 33 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City, the allotment of space 
to 115 association members was com- 
pleted for the Seventeenth Annual Na- 
tional Automobile Shows to be held at 
Grand Central Palace, New York, and 
the Coliseum and First Regiment Ar- 
mory, Chicago, Jan. 6 to 13 and Jan. 
27 to Feb. 3 respectively, 1917. The 
number of exhibitors, as well as the 
area of space assignments is consider- 
ably greater than in any former year. 


THE SILVEX COMPANY, manufac- 
turer of the “Bethlehem Five-Point” 
spark plug and the Bethlehem steel 
pneumatic shock absorber, has recent- 
ly announced the removal of its gen- 
eral offices from 171 Madison Avenue, 
~ pg York City, to South Bethlehem, 

a. 
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PAY WITHEY SPRAYER O8 
| CHEESE CLOTH 





Consider the Reputation 
Back of 


AUTO 





Liquid Veneer is the world’s best 
known and biggest selling polish! It 
is used in every civilized country. For 
15 years it has been used in millions of 
homes for cleaning and brightening pi- 
anos, furniture and woodwork. 


Only the most dependable, - best 
liked and most efficient polish could 
ever gain such a wonderful distribu- 
tion and hold it. 


Now, as a spray for automobiles, it 
will gain the same wonderful distribu- 
tion and standing among motor car 
owners. Why? Because it excels all 


YOD NEE 


preparations in cleaning, polishing, re- 
moving road tar, preserving the finish 
and in ease and rapidity of application. 


Your customers know Liquid Ve- 
neer. That is why it will outsell all 
others ten to one. Get in the lead. 
Send for full information while you 


think of it. 


Handsome 50c brass finished Spray- 
er and a $1.00 quart bottle of Auto 
Liquid Veneer, packed in an attractive 
display carton, retails for $1.25. (In 
Canada for $1.50) Your MARGIN is 
liberal. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 





Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 
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“Comfo-Lux” Back Rest 


Rudolph Claus, Ottawa, IIl., has 
placed on the market the “Comfo- 
Lux” back rest, which is said to pre- 
vent backache and fatigue by giving 
support at the small of the driver’s 
back. It is said to remove all strain 
when the clutch or brake pedal is 
being operated. 

It is upholstered with a fine grade 

















The “Comfo-Lux” back rest 


of DuPont “Fabrikoid” and will not 
in any way mar the upholstery of the 
car. It is said to be especially valu- 
able for use by drivers who are short 
or of medium height. 

The price of the “Comfo-Lux” back 
rest is $3. 


Worthington Catalog 


The Geo. Worthington Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently pub- 
lished a new catalog of 2052 pages. It 
is divided into eight departments. The 
first is devoted to general hardware, 
which includes shelf and heavy hard- 
ware, tinners’ tools and stock, build- 
ers’ hardware, tools, mill, railway and 
steam supplies, hot water and steam 
boilers and radiation, soil pipe and 
fitting, bath tubs, lavatories, closets 
and accessories. Other departments 
are those devoted to saddlery hard- 
ware and horse clothing, carriage 
hardware, cutlery, guns and sporting 
goods, electrical fixtures and supplies, 
gas fixtures and supplies, and auto- 
mobile accessories. In spite of the 
great number of pages which this new 
publication contains it is by no means 
bulky. It measures approximately 
10x11% in., is 2% in. thick and is 
bound in stiff covers. The paper 1:sed 
is of very good quality and very thin. 
Exceptionally good illustrations are 
used throughout and complete descrip- 
tions are given. 


THe Service Motor Suppty Com- 
PANY, jobbers in parts, supplies and 
accessories for automobiles, has re- 
cently moved from No. 642 West 
Washington Boulevard to the new 
Service building at 1523-1531 Michi- 
gan Boulevard, where it will occupy 
the entire building and basement. The 
business has grown to such extent 
during the past year that the company 
was forced to move into larger quar- 
ters in order to continue giving its 
customers the regular 6-hr. service, 
for which it has become well known. 


“Thiefoil” Advertising 
Matter 


The Caskey Depree Company, Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, has prepared an attrac- 
tive poster and two circulars featuring 
the “Thiefoil” lock for the Ford car. 
On the poster, which is printed in 
several colors and which measures 
16x21 in., a thief is shown, frus- 
trated in his attempt to steal a Ford 
car that is equipped with a “Thiefoil” 
lock. The price of $3.50 is given a 
prominent place. The folders, which 
are of the right size for use as en- 
velope enclosures, are both attractively 
printed in several colors. 


Smith “Flyer” 


The A. O. Smith Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has recently perfected 
a light, economical, two-passenger 
motor vehicle known as the Smith 
“Flyer.” In summer it can be run 
on wheels as a comfortable and easy- 
riding buckboard and on runners in 
winter as a safe, speedy motor sled. 

The Smith “Flyer” is built like a 
buckboard with sturdy rubber-tired 
wire wheels and two comfortable 
seats. The motive power is furnished 
by a Smith “Motor-Wheel,” which is 
attached to the rear of the “Flyer” be- 
tween and behind the two rear wheels. 

To start the motor, the “Motor- 
Wheel” is raised from the ground by 
means of a little lever at the right of 
the driver. The motor is then started 
by spinning the “Motor-Wheel” and 
the “Flyer” is put in motion by re- 
leasing the lever and allowing the 
“Motor-Wheel” to come in contact 
with the ground. 

The Smith “Flyer” is very easy to 
operate. There is one simple control, 
clutch and foot brake. It is steered 
by means of a wheel. The weight, 
complete with the “Motor-Wheel,” is 
only 135 lb. It can be operated at 
any speed up to 20 miles an hour. It 
is said that 80 to 90 miles can be 
obtained on 1 gal. of gasoline and that 
the “Flyer” will climb ordinary hills 
with ease. 

The price of the Smith “Flyer” is 
$125 f.o.b. Milwaukee. In eastern and 


The Smith “Flyer.” 


Its motive power is 
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southern States the price is $130, in 
mountain and southwestern States 
$135 and on the Pacific Coast $140, 
Interchangeable sled runners can be 
had at a moderate cost. 


Sturr Automobile Lock 


The Sturr Auto Lock Company, 10 
View Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced to the trade the 

















The Sturr lock for the Ford car 


Sturr automobile lock which is ad- 
justable to all makes of automobiles 
except the Ford, for which a special 
device is made. It fits tightly over the 
gas and spark throttle levers and a 
rib of the steering wheel. 

The gas and spark throttle levers 
are placed in neutral. The two mem- 
bers of the locking device are spread 
to full width and slipped under the 
rib of the steering wheel. In this 
position they enclose the gas and spark 
throttle levers. The two arms are 
then brought together as closely as 
possible and a special padlock at- 
tached. The car then cannot be started 
until the lock is removed. The retail 
price of the Starr automobile lock 
with two keys is $1. 

The locking device made especially 
for Ford cars fits tightly over the gas 
and spark throttle lever. One end is 
placed over the spark throttle lever 
when the other end, which contains a 
slot, fits over the gas throttle lever 
and is held securely in place by a lock. 
This also retails for $1. 





furnished by the Smith “Motor-Wheel” 
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«“Nitrojector” Windshield 
Light 
The Hawthorne Manufacturing 


Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has re- 
cently added to its line of “Old Sol” 

















A phantom view of “Nitrojector” ilus- 
trating its construction 


windshield lamps a new one known 
as the “Nitrojector No. 100.” 

This new light is equipped with a 
cylindrical double shutter. This, in 
combination with a universal bracket, 
gives instant and perfect control of 
the light at any height or distance. 

There are three silvered reflector 
surfaces in this light. The light is 
caught on a spherical door reflector, 
thrown back again against the body 
reflector and then is_ brilliantly 
spotted or diffused, as is desired, by 
means of the “Old Sol” focusing de- 
vice and a rim parallel beam reflector. 
It is said that the light can be focused 
on any point and the circular spot of 
light brought to @ sharply defined 
circle in the same manner as with a 
motion picture projecting machine. 
By means of this device the light can 
also be diffused for illuminating a 
wide stretch of the roadway. 

Adjustment is made by a thumb 
screw on the outside of the fine crystal 
lens of the “Nitrojector.” As this 
screw is turned the shutter gradually 
recedes, covering the bulb until only 
the rays from the bottom of it can 
escape. This allows a thin ribbon of 
light to come from the “Nitrojector.” 
At a distance of 500 ft. from the car 
this light spreads to about 4 ft. in 
diameter. If a wider circle is wanted 
the cylinder is moved forward, when 
the light from the bulb is reflected 
from the entire surface back of the 
“Nitrojector.” 

This headlight is made for use with 
lamps of any voltage. The nitrogen 
lamps of 6 to 8 volts are most com- 
monly used on lighting systems of 
cars to-day, and bulbs for this volt- 
age are supplied with the “Nitro- 
jector” unless otherwise specified. 

With this new spot light is fur- 
nished a very finely made diminishing 
mirror. This safety device is rigid 
yet is adjustable by a touch of the 
finger. The “Nitrojector” is made of 
pressed steel, is black enameled with 
three baked-on coats, and is equipped 
with a patent universal joint, which 


the manufacturer states can be ad- 
justed instantly. The price is $10 
complete with terminals and 5 ft. of 
duplex cable. 


Valve Assembly Remover 
for Buick 


The San Jose Rubber Works, 31 
South Third Street, San Jose, Cal., 
has recently placed on the market a 
valve assembly remover which is de- 
scribed as a powerful but small screw 
jack designed to engage the valve 
spring on the Buick motor and by 
exerting a pull on the upper coils of 
the spring to lift the cage or valve 
assembly from its pocket in the cyl- 
inder head without distorting or bend- 
ing the spring. As the pull is verti- 
cal and directly over the valve stem 
it is said there is no danger of break- 
ing the cast iron valve guide which 
extends up the valve stem inside the 
spring. 

The frame is built of malleable 
metal reinforecd with ribs at the 
points of greatest strain. The lower 
ends of the legs are widened into feet 
to act as supports. The cross-head 
holding the two claws is riveted on 
the end of the screw and is prevented 
from turning by slots, one in each 
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“Solar Duplex” Headlight 


The Badger Brass Mfg. Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., has recently added to 
its line of products the “Solar Duplex” 
headlight, which incorporates one 

















A remover for the Buick valve assembly 


side, which engage ribs cast on the 
inside of each leg. The claws are se- 
cured in slots in the cross-head oppo- 
site each other, and are slightly 
swelled near the point which causes 
them to remain inside the spring after 
being inserted between the upper coils. 
One claw is slightly longer so that it 
engages between the coils of the 
spring opposite to the short claw. 
Pulling power is exerted by turning 
the screw to the left. Provision is 
made for using a bar or wrench for 
this purpose. 

This valve assembly remover is 3 
in. wide and 6 in. high. It weighs 1% 
Ib. The retail price is $2. 














The “Solar Duplex’ headlight 


large lamp for country driving and a 
small lamp for use on city streets. 

The height of the large lamp is 15% © 
in., the front diameter is 11% in. and 
the reflector opening 9% in. The 
small lamp has a front diameter of 
5 in. and a reflector opening of 3% in. 

This headlight can be supplied for 
either one or two-wire systems in any 
standard voltage. The price per pair 
in black and brass or black and nickel 
is $20. 


Acme Hood and Fender 
Enamel p 


The Acme White Lead and Coler 
Works, Detroit, Mich., has recently 
developed an air-drying enamel for 
use on automobile hoods and fenders, 
It can be used advantageously, the 
company states, in refinishing marred 
spots on axles, brake drums, spring 
clips and similar surfaces. 

This enamel is designed to be used 
by the automobile owner himself. It 
is entirely practical, the company 
states, for the almost inexperienced 
man to secure good results in refinish- 
ing hoods and fenders, or in retouch- 
ing marred spots, even though he does 
not feel competent to attempt the fine 
finishing of the body. 

Acme auto hood and fender enamel 
is put up in easy-opening cans in 1-qt., 
1-pt. and %-pt. sizes. Each can bears 
complete directions for use. The 
enamel is furnished in black only. 


THE CARBO CORPORATION, Chicago, 
Ill., has moved its main office from 
the Rand-MecNally Building to the 
factory at Chicago Heights, Ill. This 
will enable the company to keep in 
closer touch with factory operations 
and to fill orders with even greater 
promptness than has been possible be- 
fore. 


THE KELLOGG Mrc. Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., makers of the Kellogg 
engine-driven tire pump for pleasure 
cars, has awarded the contracts for 4 
new building, 50 x 100 ft., three stories 
high. 
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Fire out in three 
minutes-Car back in race! 


It was D’Alene’s “Crawford”, stopping for gasoline. 
Haste — carelessness —a splash of gas on the red-hot 
exhaust pipe — and instantly car and mechanic were 


ablaze. The flames spread fast. 


Rushing headlong from their pit, the J-M Crew shot the 
full force of their J-M Fire Extinguishers on the blaze— 
and in three minutes the blackened car was again 
in the race. 


Devore’s “ Duesenberg”, too, leaking gasoline badly, 
back-fired and burst into flame. Just 15 seconds to kill 
this blaze, and Devore, thanks to the J-M, finished “in 


the money.” And a blaze in the grandstand, from a cig- 
arette, was also promptly smothered—and again by a J-M. 


This was at Maywood Oval, Chicago, in the 250-mile Grand 
American, won by Resta—and it was a J-M day. The sternest 
test possible—and the testimonials of the drivers themselves 
bespeak J-M's effectiveness. 


They need it daily—but your need when it comes will be no 
less urgent. And you, too, can be as efficiently prepared—and 
at slight cost. Including bracket, the J-M costs but $8.00 
and cars equipped with it are entitled to /5% reduction in fire 
insurance premiums. 


Have your dealer demonstrate it, and explain the value of its 
exclusive features. And, for safety’s sake, insist on the J-M. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Ave., New York 


Branches in all large cities 





ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


OVERS 
THE CONTIN 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
The last word in “Safety First” 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


BEARDEN, ARK.—Roy O. Hale will open a hardware store 
here, dealing in the following, on which catalogs are requested : 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishin s, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, toys and games, wagons and buggies. 

GENTRY, ARK.—The Miller Hardware Company has 
moved to a new location, which will give the firm a larger 
amount of floor space and a more modern building. 

COLTON, CAL.—The Hub Hardware Company has increased 
its regular stock with a line of tractors, dairy supplies, 
cream separators, farm implements, etc. 

LITTLETON, COL.—The Jull Hardware Comener has 
moved its store house from the Chatfield to the organ 
Building. 

MARBLE, COL.—Henry Mertens is erecting a new building, 
which he expects to occupy about Dec. 1 with a stock of base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting g s, toys, games and washing ma- 
chines. 

HARVARD, ILL.—The Manley Hardware Company’s auto- 
mobile department has grown so rapidly that new quarters have 
been fitted up. An addition, 20 x 30 ft. has been built to 
the company’s garage, which will be used as a stock room. 

LE ROY, ILL.—The interior of the hardware store of M. 
Frawley has recently been painted and decorated. 

LINCOLN, ILL.—7J. J. Cooper has disposed of his hardware 
and implement stock to his father, William Cooper. 

UINCY, ILL.—H. C. Turner, who has been in the hardware 
and cutlery business for the past 30 years, has closed his 
store at 726 Maine Street and retired from active business. 

STOCKTON, ILL.—David Noller is purchaser of the imple- 
ment and hardware stock of J. J. Uren & Co. 

MONROEVILLE, IND.—The stock of Lothamer & Selway 
has been sold to Brady Bros., who request catalogs on the fol- 
lowing: Belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog 
collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, lime and ce- 
ment, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


URBANA, IND.—The Urbana Hardware Company, whose 
implement display and storage rooms were recently destroyed 
by fire, is erecting a large fireproof building. 

ANITA, IOWA.—The stock of McEvoy & Johnson has been 
bought by A. W. Shipman, who will continue business un- 
der his own name. 

BOYDEN, IOWA.—The Harington stock of bathroom <> | 
tures, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, fishing tackle, 
lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, etc., has been 
purchased by Charles Heemstra. 

CORYDON, IOWA.—E, A. Rea has bought a hardware busi- 
ness here, which he will consolidate with his own, carryin 
the following, on which catalogs are requested: Baseba 

s, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
ardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, furni- 
ture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

SHENANDOAH, IOWA.—Morrissey & Brown are succes- 
sors to B. J. Morrissey. 

WEST BRANCH, IOWA.—Anderson Bros. are purchasers 
of the stock of baseball goods, fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, 
sporting goods, shelf hardware, etc., of the Bell Hardware 
Company. 

HUGOTON, KAN.—G. C. Kimzey has disposed of his stock 
to J. B. Porter. Catalogs requested covering automobile ac- 
cessories, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household spe- 
cialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 

lies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, tin shop, wagons, buggies and wash- 


ing machines. 

KINGMAN, KAN.—The McKenna & Piller Furniture & 
Hardware Company has leased an additional room, which will 
be used exclusively as a hardware store. The company’s stock 


will be enlarged. The removal of the hardware stock will 
afford much additional room for a better display of the firm’s 
line of furniture. 


MULBERRY, KAN.—Charles H. Kurtz has engaged in busi- 
ness here. His stock will comprise the following, on which 
he requests catalogs: Baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whi 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery an 
nee, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 

shing tackle, furniture department, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, ints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods and washing machines. 

PLAINVILLE, KAN.—The C. R. Phillips Hardware has 
added a line of automobiles to its regular stock. 

YODER, KAN.—E. J. Parmeley has sold his stock of hard- 
ware to G. W. Alford. 

NASHVILLE, MICH.—Seth I. Zemer has bought the Pratt 
hardware stock, and carries a complete stock of the follow- 
ing, on which catalogs are requested Automobile acces- 
sories, bathroom fixtures, belting and king, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbiyg department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware and 
washing machines. 

BLOOMING PRAIRIE, MINN.—The Marsh Implement 
Company stock has been purchased by George C. Spriesters- 
ack. 

PINE RIVER, MINN.—B. F. Christian has made some al- 
terations in his store. 

FARBER, MO.—fra J. Sutton has commenced business, deal- 
ing in automobile accessories, baseball goods, b whips, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, fish- 
ing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, lubricating oils, sew- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. 

CARLYLE, MONT.—The Dunham Lumber Company has 
put in a stock of builders’ hardware, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, heating stoves, lime and cement, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass and prepared roofing. Cata- 
logs requested. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—The hardware store at 255 
Steinway Avenue, formerly owned by the Charles Greffrath 
Company, has been bought by the E. B. Brinker Hardware 
Company. The firm’s business is both wholesale and re- 
tail in the following lines, on which catalogs are requested: * 
Automobile accessories, belting and packing, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, cutlery, galvanized and tin sheets, » 
heavy hardware, mechanics’ tools, plumbing department and 
shelf hardware. 

HASTINGS, NEB.—The stock and buildings of the C. K. 
Lawson Hardware Company were recently destroyed by fire. 
Catalogs requested. 

GWINNER, N. D.—The Carlson hardware business has 
been sold to S. J. and E. O. Johnson, who will continue it as 
the S. J. Johnson Company. Catalogs requested on furniture. 


BRYAN, OHIO.—Robert Miller has disposed of his stock of 
implements to Charles Coffin. 

WAURIKA, OKLA.—C. B. Phelan and H. L. Ray have 
opened a hardware store under the name of the Phelan-Ray 
Hardware. The firm will carry a k of automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
toys and games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 

MARTINSVILLE, VA.—tThe stock of H. B. Hundley is now 
owned by G. M. Finley & Co., who request catalogs on hard- 
ware. 

EAST ELLSWORTH, WIS.—A hardware store has been 
opened here by John Kabarle. A complete stock of the fol- 
lowing will be carried: Bicycles, buggy whips, building 
paper, cream separators, cutlery, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools and shelf hardware. 

EVANSVILLE, WIS.—W. O. Paulson has purchased a 
hardware stock of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware. 
silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. New 
shelving has been put in and cream separators, pumps and a 
tin shop have been added. Catalogs requested on aluminum 
and enamel ware, silverware, tin and galvanized sheets, etc. 

FENNIMORE, WIS.—tThe interest of Mrs. George Monroe 
in the hardware firm of Monroe & McKichan has been bought 
by F. E. McKichan, who will continue the business under his 
own name. 

SAWYER. WIS.—The Sawyer Hardware Company has 
purchased the entire stock of the Robert O. Bingham Hard- 
ware Company, at Sturgeon Bay, and has removed the stock 
to its own store. Mr. Bingham did a wholesale and retail 





















business. 











